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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To vone man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 








Tue phrenology and physiology of 
this gentleman is remarkable, and for 
nothing, perhaps, more than the fact that 
it is not eccentric, but smooth and har- 
monious. When we look for the Mental 
Temperament, we see it in large measure 
in those finely cut features, in that large 
brain, which measures nearly 234 inches 
in cireumference, and in those indications 
of fineness which appear in the whole 
portrait. When we look for strength, 
originating in the Motive Temperament, 
we find that the features are well set and 
strong, and that there is every indication 
of power and endurance. The Vital Tem- 
perament is sufficient to give fullness and 
comparative smoothness to the form and 
features. He weighs not far from 180 


































































PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM E. 











GLADSTONE. 





pounds; and is about six feet in height. 





° P | 
The brain, therefore, being large, strong, | 


and well sustained, we have an instance 
of power, endurance, and susceptibility 
in harmonious combination. One man 
possesses sensitiveness and clearness with 
but little force; another has force and 
power, but no fineness—nothing spiritual 
or refining; another has bulk, plump- 
ness, and ardor, but neither mental clear- 
ness nor physical endurance. If there is 
any variation from perfect harmony of 





temperament in the subject before us, it 
is toward the mental, laying the founda- 
tion for scholarly attainment, refinement, 
sensibility, and that subtile clearness and 
vividness of thought for which a great 
leader should be noted. We find here, 
not only clearness and sharpness of 
mind, but breadth and comprehensive- 
ness, Those large perceptive organs and 
large Comparison indicate capacity for 
understanding details and particulars, 
while the large Causality, Constructive- 
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ness, Ideality, and Acquisitiveness give 
breadth of thought, power of combina- 
tion, inventive resource, and financial 
talent. There is embraced in that organ- 
ization the talents of the mechanic, the 
merchant, the man of art and poetry, and 
also the practical matter-of-fact and sci- 
entific development. His Language is 
amply developed, indicating fullness and 
polish in his style. The eye, being com- 
paratively small, does not show promi- 
nently the external indications of large 
Language. We see also in this portrait 
strong sympathy, great natural kindli- 
ness, 
and generosity to his spirit, and a tend- 
ency to work for the benefit and im- 
provement of the mass, the multitude, 
the great body politic. He is no recluse 
socially, but warm, zealous, and popular. 
There is eneugh of the constructive in 
him to be a reformer, to know how the 
old edifice can be rebuilt after it shall 
have been taken down, He is a man of 
courage, boldness, positiveness, and pow- 
er. His Firmness is evidently a master- 
feeling in his nature. He is not without 
but in such a head ambition 
may be laudable and noble. He is re- 
markable for his scope and retentiveness 
of memory. He carries all his knowl- 
edge where he can avail himself of it at 
pleasure. He has a remarkable appre- 
ciation of system in reference to detail, 
and his mind, though strongly endowed 
with literary taste and talent, has, in con- 
junction also, most decided scientific and 
practical ability. He has enough of cau- 
tion to be mindful of consequences, and 
enough of courage, self-reliance, and in- 
dependence to take the responsibility 
when his judgment and his moral senti- 
ments sanction the proposed course; and 
when sustained by his judgment and 
conscience, he is not afraid of temporary 
unpopularity. Whatever may be the 
measures he aims to carry out, we feel 
certain that this page of Mr. Gladstone’s 
history will evince neither weakness nor 
dishonesty. Endowed as he is by na- 
ture with abilities to be the first of states- 
men, his culture and associations have 
been such as to ripen him for his work, 
and the times have opened for him a 
pathway to renown such as rarely falls 
to the lot of any man in any country. 
The Rr. Hon. Wa. Evart GLADsTONE was 
born in Liverpool, Dec. 29, 1809. His father, 
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which gives breadth to his views | 








Jolin Gladstone, afterward Sir John Gladstone, 
was of Scottish birth, and an enterprising mer- 
chant. Becoming connected with the West 
India trade, he amassed great wealth, of which 
he spent freely on the education of his chil- 
dren. William Ewart, the fourth son, was dis- 
tinguished in childhood for his rare intelligence, 
and, as he met at his father’s table men of 
eminence in political life, he gathered from 
their conversation and discussions much that 
gave tone and direction to his subsequent 
career. He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church College, winning there the high- 
est honors for scholarship, and forming inti- 
mate acquaintances with young men of high 
social position. Among these was the Earl of 
Lincoln, afterward Duke of Newcastle, who 
aided young Gladstone in obtaining his first 
seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone was but twenty-three when 
he represented the borough of Newark in the 
House of Commons. fis abilities drew the 
notice of Sir Robert Peel, who, in 1835, ap- 
pointed him a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and then Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
But he did not hold these preferments long, as 
Peel's ministry was very short-lived. In 1841, 
however, when Sir Robert returned to the Pre- 
miership, Mr. Gladstone was made a member 
of the Privy Council, and accepted office as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade and 
Master of the Mint. ~At that time he was the 
chief instrument in bringing about a revision 
of the British tariff. In May, 1843, Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeded the Earl of Ripon as President 
of the Board of Trade, but resigned that office 
in the early part of 1845, because he dis- 
approved of Sir Robert Pecl’s intention to 
augment and perpetuate the endowment of 
Maynooth College. When that question was 
settled, however, he again took office, suc- 
ceeding Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, 
who did not sanction the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which was pressed by the Peel ministry, 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

He rendered Sir Robert very important aid 
in carrying the measure of free trade through 
the House of Commons, but his fidelity to the 
great reform leader cost him his office and 
seat; for the then Duke of Newcastle, not ap- 
proving the course of Mr. Gladstone, refused 
to sanction his re-election for Newark. 

In 1847 he was elected to Parliament for 
the University of Oxford, and espoused more 
warmly than ever the cause of the Liberal 
party; finally separating altogether from the 
Conservatives by refusing, in 1852, to take a 
Cabinet position under Lord Derby. His at- 
tack upon the budget of Mr. Disraeli was the 
chief cause of the fall of that Ministry, and the 
accession to power of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
On the formation of the Coalition Ministry, 
headed by that nobleman, Mr. Gladstone be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
reconstruction of the Aberdeen Ministry, under 
Lord Palmerston, in 1855, Mr. Gladstone with- 
drew on finding that it was not the intention 
of the Ministry collectively to oppose the vote 





of censure implied in Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
for the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the British army before 
Sebastopol. In 1858, Lord Derby being again 
at the head of affairs, Gladstone accepted the 
mission to the Ionian Islands, although he 
previously refused an office in the Cabinet; 
and in June, 1859, when the second Palmerston 
Administration was formed, he was once more 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer. This post 
he held in the Liberal Ministries until the 
resignation of Earl Russell’s Cabinet in June, 
1866. His interest in the development of com- 
merce during that time was unremitting. In 
1860, a treaty, which has greatly improved the 
trade between’ France and England, was con- 
summated through his efforts. The repeal of 
duties on many articles of general consump- 
tion, the simplification of the tariff, an increase 
in the income tax, and the abolition of the paper 
duty, are among the measures which he was 
foremost in carrying through Parliament. At 
the general election of 1865 he lost his seat for 
the University of Oxford, but was elected for 
South Lancashire. That county division being 
further subdivided by the Reform Act of 1867, 
Mr. Gladstone chose to be a candidate for 
Sonthwest Lancashire, the district including 
his native town of Liverpool, but also in- 
cluding a great part of the Earl of Derby’s 
estates. He was not successful in the contest 
there, and now sits as representative of the 
populous metropolitan borough of Greenwich. 
Asan orator and a statesman, Mr. Gladstone 
is probably the foremost in English politics. 
His fecundity of speech is remarkable, while 
at the same time his remarks are always char- 
acterized by great clearness and pertinency. 
One of the ablest economists of the age, his 
Budget speeches are marvelous efforts of busi- 
ness eloquence. Since the death of Sir Robert 
Peel and Richard Cobden, he has been the 
leading apostle of free trade, economy in the 
administration of the Government, and peace. 
His recent advancement to the highest office 
in England under the Crown, can be taken not 
only as an evidence of his surpassing states- 
manship, but also as a mark of the progress of 
liberal ideas in all classes of English society. 

Mr. Gladstone, amid his pressing public 
duties, has found leisure to do no small amount 
of literary work. He has published “The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” 
‘Church Principles Considered in their Re- 
sults,” some able criticisms on Homer and the 
Greek Mythology, besides essays of a theo- 
logical character. He has been twice elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1865 was made a member of the Insti- 
tute of France. 


His occupation of the premiership is 

rally acceptable to Americans, as his atdtude 
toward this coun , although not so marked 
as that of Mr. en or Mr. Bright, has been 
favorable toward the maintenance of the 
Union. Mr. ees must be considered, 
re otig as a thorough Englishman in his 

policy, but staunch in his advocacy of the 
rights of the subject to a participation in the 
government that claims his allegiance. 
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INEQUALITY OF MINDS. 


BY GEO. W. LINTON. 


THe human mind is a created intelligence, 
having had no known existence prior to its in- 
corporation with the physical man. It is pro- 
gressive in its nature; susceptible of indefinite 
improvement; capable of unlimited culture ; 
and expansive to the exact degree of its cultiva- 
tion. If this were not the case, then it would be 
impossible for us to understand the purpose of 
its probationary existence in this world. If, in- 
deed, mind is the same in infancy as in matu- 
rity—immutable in its nature—how useless, 
how purposeless, would be its combination 
with the body; since no benefit could be de- 
rived therefrom. The soul would be in exactly 
the same condition at its exit from this world 
as it was at its entrance, having made no 
progress in the scale of intellectual existence. 
The fallacy of such an argument is so clearly 
apparent, that it needs no elaborate process of 
reasoning to enable the mind to comprehend 
the sandy foundation upon which it is based. 
Having clearly stated our view of mind and its 
capabilities, we will now proceed to a consid- 
eration of the process of its development. 

Our Creator, being no respecter of particular 
individuals, considering all men in the same 
light that the earthly parent looks upon his 
children—all equal in his sight—“ of one flesh 
and one blood” (but always better pleased with 
those who follow His divine injunctions), has 
wisely and in justice given to each individual 
man the same number of mental faculties, 
which, taken together, constitute the immortal 
principle of man’s nature—the human soul. He 
has not, however, delegated these intellectual 
powers to man in a complete state of full- 
fledged expansion, thereby requiring no effort 
on man’s part to develop their latent capabili- 
ties ; but has, in His infinite wisdom, bestowed 
these varied mental faculties in their embry- 
onic state; and it remains for each and every 
man and woman to determine in what manner 
and in what particular directions their minds 
shallexpand. Thus it is that man is enabled 
to choose between good and evil, and thereby 
become the architect of his own destiny. 

The little seed, so small, so seemingly insig- 
nificant, so imperceptible in weight, so like an 
“airy nothing” in the palm of one’s hand, con- 
tains within the circumscribed limits of its 
flinty covering the embryo of a magnificent 
forest tree; and it is only necessary for that 
tiny germ to be surrounded by certain favora- 
ble circumstances—such as good soil, access to 
light, air, heat, and moisture—that from so in- 
significant a beginning a mighty structure may 
rise, “whose weight can only be expressed by 
tons, and whose wonderful proportions com- 
mand our admiration.” If that germ be sur- 
rounded by unfavorable conditions, it will not 
expand to the full extent of its original capac- 
ity; but will become dwarfed and imperfect 
just in proportion to the imperfection of the 
nutriment which is furnished it. 

The human mind, like the frail seed, so insig- 





nificant at the moment of its creation, so feeble 
during the earlier period of its existence, con- 
tains all the elements of greatness wrapped up 
within the narrow limits of its original condi- 
tion, and requires only favorable surroundings 
to develop its latent powers, and thus enable 
it to shine forth in all the majesty and might of 
its expanded brilliancy, compelling the admira- 
tion of its own and succeeding ages; standing 
forth as a beacon-light for those who climb 
the rugged steep where grow the laurels of im- 
mortality, and with which all must be crowned 
ere they reach that degree of perfection which 
God has intended that the mind of man shall 
attain. And thus, according to our perfection 
here, will be our superior chances for advance- 
ment when the “boatman pale” shall land us 
on that unknown shore to which we are rap- 
idly tending. How very important, then, that 
we make the proper uses of our advantages 
here, while we are gliding down the stream of 
Time to that bourne whence none return! 

That the minds of all men are much the 
same, so far as their activity at least is con- 
cerned, at the moment of their creation we be- 
lieve; but that they vary in their progression 
toward maturity, owing to their original sur- 
roundings and the manner of their training, we 
are also free to acknowledge. Thus we see the 
intellect of a Newton unfolding nature’s immu- 
table laws, and making clear to minds of infe- 
rior maturity those great truths relating to the 
government of the material world which to 
them before seemed inexplicable. Again, we 
see the understanding of a Webster expounding 
the supreme law of the land in so clear and un- 
mistakable a light, that one and all are com- 
pelled to acknowledge the correctness of his 
deductions. Neither one of these great men 
possessed a single faculty more than the unlet- 
tered peasant whose ideas are so few and crude, 
and whose greatest ambition is to contro] the 
dull ox that drags his plow. How, then, is 
it that the peasant is not equal to the perform- 
ance of the same mental labor with a Newton 
or a Webster? The reason is plainly this: his 
mind is in an incomplete state of development 
—being in a comparatively infantile condition, 
not having been supplied with thought suffi- 
cient to enable it to stimulate its dormant ener- 
gies; and perhaps las not been surrounded by 
as favorable conditions as his more fortunate 
neighbors. These conditions, which control 
the growth of the understanding, we will now 
proceed to explain. 

The brain is an organized medium through 
which the mind receives and imparts knowl- 
edge, and is the organ of thought and feeling. 
The particular tunction of the brain is to gen- 
erate thought; and as thought is the natural 
food of the mind, it follows that according to 
the adequacy or inadequacy of this ethereal 
nutriment furnished the mind for its nourish- 
ment, will be its vigor and growth. Thus we 
can readily understand how an inferior mind 
can grasp the thoughts of the giant intellect. 
The thought once elaborated and presented to 
the inferior mind through the medium of the 





perceptive organism, is exactly the same as if 
it had been the product of its own brain, and 
is readily taken up-and devoured by that mind. 
Thus men with large organs of perception, but 
deficient reflection, readily become good schol- 
ars. They get their ideas by perception alone; 
they do not reason them out, and they never 
originate anything new, but always follow in 
the beaten path. But we have digressed some- 
what. The brain consists of a plurality of in- 
dependent organs, corresponding to the various 
faculties of the mind. It is the function of 
each one of these organs to generate a peculiar 
kind of thought, differing one from the other in 
their duty. Thus a young man starting in life 
resolves to acquire money or property. The 
organ.of Acquisitiveness therefore is brought 
into use, and generates its particular kind of 
thought or aliment at the demand of the mind. 
If the demand upon this organ is steady, it is, 
by the exercise given it, increased in size aud 
power, thereby giving it greater capacity for 
the evolution of its peculiar ethereal product, 
while the mind is fed upon that product, and 
as a consequence expands in that particular 
direction. This process, continued for years, 
will gradually transform the man into a miser- 
able miser, whose god is gold, and whose ruling 
passion is gain. His Benevolence, by disuse, 
will become so feeble that it will be wholly im- 
possible for him to exercise the principles or 
practice the common duties of charity. By a 


hereditary law, this cultivated quality of mind. 


may be transmitted through the animal organ- 
ism to offspring ;—the child displaying miserly 
qualities of mind at an early age, because of a 
superior development of the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness. Thus we see the extreme importance 
of curbing and restraining the inherent tend- 
encies of mind to low practices, and of direct- 
ing its course in channels more favorable for 
its proper development. Webster became a 
great man from the fact that he inherited an 
organism peculiarly favorable to the growth of 
his mental powers. His mind, placed within 
an organized medium, composed of the best 
materials for the elaboration of thought, fed 
upon the richest of mental food, and as a natural 
consequence it grew with the utmost luxuri- 
ance, unfolding its large capabilities, and ex- 
panding to such grandeur of proportions that 
men called it “ godlike.” 

And thus it is with the human mind; ever 
varying, continually changing for “better or 
for worse,” and never completely at rest. Tue 
limits of a magazine essay will not permit a 
thorough investigation of so boundless a subject 
as the mind of man. We will therefore leave 
the intelligent readers of the JouRNAL to draw 
their own conclusions from the data presented. 





A CHARACTER which combines the love of 
enjoyment with the love of duty, and the abil- 
ity to perform whatever belongs to its province 
in life, is the one whose unfoldings give the 


greatest promise of ection. Such a char- 
acter, though rare by original organization, 
may be approximated to by earnest culture. 
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CHARACTER. 

[Tuer are some minds much exercised in 
fields other than Phrenology that consider men 
with reference to their intrinsic character, and 
not with especial reference to those brilliant 
manifestations of genius which usually catch 
the wandering eye and prejudice the opinion. 
A writer in the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate discerns the kernel of the subject, and 
deals with it in a clear and forcible manner. 
We transfer the greater part of his remarks to 
these columns. } 

Character can be formed, then; and it al- 
ways is formed, consciously or unconsciously, 
by more or less voluntary self-direction. Yet 
how seldom do we deliberately aim at its 
formation! We aim at almost every other im- 
portant attainment—at wealth, health, knowl- 
edge, power, at individual virtues, at religion 
itself as a life, or, more generally, as a guaran- 
tee of eternal life; 
a man who has studiously set himself to work 
to attain what should be the resultant con- 
summation of all these, and ail probationary 
human life, character! Character is the su- 
preme thing in humanity. It is the moral and 
mental personality of the man. 
all he can carry with him from this planet into 
other worlds, and, for good or evil, it will go 
with him through those worlds forever. 

Character is not only intrinsically a great 
thing—the supreme thing—but it is a great 
power. It may be pronounced the supreme 
talent of man. When even associated with no 
other conspicuous talent, it is a power per se— 
a power of itself’ Who can not prove the as- 
sertion by only looking around the circle of 
his habitual life? What eloquence of the pul- 
pit, what teaching of the schools, what litera- 
ture or art, influences us like the personal 
character of individual men in the intimacies 
of our ordinary life? The character of a 





calm words of a few well-tried, devout, but 
unconspicuous souls, whose good living refuted 
the errors of the pulpit, and whose unshakable 
devotion gave confidence and hope, at last, to 
all wavering minds! We have felt that while 
they were with us, their God must also be 
with us, and “if God be for us, who shall be 
against us?” 

This power of character is never more pro- 
foundly recognized by us than when we find 
that it has not been legitimate. Character is 
so influential, that even its semblance has irre- 
sistible potency. What would be the effect, 
not only on this nation, but upon the whole 
world, of an indisputable proof, by newly dis- 


| covered documents, that Washington’s charac- 


but how seldom do we find | 


It is the sum of | 


, and his country? 


ter was hypocritically assumed—that he was, 
at heart, a traitor, and, like Arnold, had at- 
tempted to negotiate the surrender of his army 
Or that even if, while a 
patriot, he was personally a bad man, a secret 
libertine, or swindler? Is there any patriotic 
American that would not blush, any virtuous 
citizen that would not weep, any “ liberalist” 
of the old world that would not bow his head, 
at such an eclipse of the greatest name in civil 
history? In the more sacred spheres of char- 
acter such a discovery would be still more 
disastrous. If it were to-day demonstrated 
that John Wesley had been a life-long infidel, 
living in the practice of concealed vice, and 


| conducting his great ecclesiastical scheme only 


for nefarious ends, would not the fact nearly 
shake away the foundations of the denomina- 


| tion throughout the world? But what if such 


father or a mother has more to do with our | 


early training than any specific lessons they 
may impart. We read it in the lineaments of 


a demonstration could be indisputably made 
against St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. John? What 
if we had to acknowledge that they were hyp- 
ocritical Jews, immersed in hidden vice, and 
conducting the early plans of Christianity only 
for power and money? Christendom would 
fall, overthrown, before such a discovery re- 
garding only these three men. The ethics and 
some of the dogmas of Christianity might sur- 
vive, by their own inherent virtue; but the 


| Christian evidence is so thoroughly historical, 


their faces, in their frowns or smiles, and it | 


vibrates through us in their very tones ; 
affects us through their inherited blood. It has 
been said that Washington had no genius, and 
no other great talent, except good common 
sense, which, however, it must be admitted, is 


nay, it | 


one of the most uncommon things. But Wash- | 


ington had character in the loftiest degree. 
And character was with him more powerful 
than any genius or “ talent,” so called, could 
be. Washington’s character saved this repub- 
lic at its birth, as Lincoln's did at its threat- 
ened dissolution. And how often, in church 
life, have we witnessed this silent but omnipo- 
tent influence of character! How often, when 
the pulpit has been heretical or reckless, when 
the financial pillars have fallen, when the most 
talented official administrators have been in 
discord and confusion, and the very altar 
has seemed to be falling to pieces, have we 
found assurance, saving counsel, and restoring 
strength in the piety, and steadfastness, and 


| 


and these three men so historically identified 
with it, that such a fall from their historical 
attitude would, we repeat, be the fall of Chris- 
tendom itself. Their genius, their “ talents,” 
might remain unquestionable, but their char- 
acter, blasted, would blast the moral world; 
and more, it would blast both worlds to my- 
riads of earnest men, who, relying upon their 
word, have looked with exultant hope, through 
all the struggles of their lives, for the world to 


| come. 
Such, then, is the importance, the power of 
character. 
0 +m 





A PEAcE JuBILEE is to be celebrated in Bos- 
ton, during the month of June next. Singers 
to the number of several thousand are expect- 
ed to participate. A building, to seat from 
ten to fifteen thousand, is to be erected on Bos- 
ton Common, in which the peace jubilee will 
be celebrated. Let the people from the East, 
the West, the North, and the South attend, and 
be filled with music and peace. 











AMERICAN WIT. 

“Tr is a very difficult task,” a late English 
writer remarks, “to find the epithet which 
ought to make the peculiarities of American 
humor intelligible to those who do not already 
understand all that can be said to them. No 
one can put into words the difference between 
the scent of a rose and a wall-flower. A single 
experiment will do more than any quantity of 
explanation. And, therefore, when we attempt 
to seize some of the main characteristics of 
American humor, we are only trying by very 
ineffectual means to teach what any one may 
learn far better from five minutes’ study of the 
‘ Biglow Papers.’ A whole stream of American 
humor has lately been turned upon us. ‘ Arte- 
mus Ward,’ the ‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,’ the 
‘Letters of Major Downing,’ and various other. 
facetious performances, have made. their ap- 
pearance on this side of the Atlantic. Asa rule, 
nothing is more difficult than for one nation to 
laugh at the jokes which amuse another. A 
great philosopher used to laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks at the sight of two spiders 
fighting; our inability to perceive the joke 
may, possibly, be a proof of our dullness, not 
of his childishness. Englishmen and Yankees 
are, however, so far of one family as to appre- 
ciate each other’s humor. Some of the papers 
we have mentioned contain very small jokes; 
but English railroad travelers certainly buy 
and chuckle over them. Their humor only 
differs from ours as another species of the same 
genus. And therefore we may appreciate it 
sufficiently to see how this variety is connected 
with certain other national peculiarities. It is 
not so unlike as to be placed outside our sphere 
of criticism, and yet it is unlike enough to sug- 
gest the necessity of some explanation.” 

The use of big words, either seriously or as 
a more or less consciously absurd piece of ex- 
travagance, “is not the really characteristic 
part of American humor. There are, indeed, 
two ways of producing a comic effect whic 
may be considered as the inverse of each other. 
An absurd over-statement or an absurd under- 
statement may be equally effective. When 
Falstaff tells Bardolph that his face is an ‘ ever- 
lasting bonfire light; that he has sayed“him ‘a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern, he 
gives a good specimen of the first. A well- 
known American example is the assertion of 
the Mississippi captain, that his boat could float 
wherever the ground was a little damp. To 
illustrate the second we might quote the Amer- 
ican who had managed to quote something in 
his native country to parallel all the wonders 
of Europe. At last, he was asked whether he 
had not just crossed the Alps. ‘ Well,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I guess I passed some risin’ ground.’ 
The philosophy of the two methods is perhaps 
the same; but the second is commoncr among 
the genuine American humorists.. When Ar- 
temus Ward describes his courtship, he begins 
by informing his beloved that she was a ga- 
zelle, which, he remarks, ‘I thought was putty 
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fine.” He goes on: ‘I wish thar was windars 
to my soul, so that you could see some of my 
feelin’s. There’s fire enough in here to bile all 
the cornbeef and turnips in the neighborhood. 
Vesoovius and the critter ain’t a circumstance!’ 
To all which the lady replies, after some more 
eloquence on the approved models, ‘ You say 
rite strate out what you are drivin’ at. If you 
mean gettin’ hitched, ’m in!’ This may be 
taken as an illustration of the nature of the 
real popular humor. It is to a considerable 
extent a protest by shrewd common sense 
against the bombast which is so prevalent, but 
which does not quite succeed in passing itself 
off for genuine. When a man, naturally acute, 
has sat down to hear orators spout nonsengg, 
he is sometimes sufficiently awed to accept it 
for genuine,—he feels that he is not entitled to 
be a critic; but his native sense enables him to 
have occasional glimpses of its absurdity, and 
he expresses himself in rather coarse but very 
terse condemnation. 


“ Artemus Ward was, on the whole, the best 
specimen of the last crop of humorists. He, it 
is true, owed something to his system of spell- 
ing, which is a small enough form of wit. 
There isn’t very much fun in writing ‘ hence- 
4th,’ or in putting ‘ goakin’ for joking. His hu- 
mor has, however, the genuine Yankee cast, 
although it does not contain very brilliant spe- 
cimens. He only occasionally wrote on politi- 
cal topics, which are the staple of most of his 
imitators and rivals. We may quote one or 
two bits from his visit to the Mormons as ex- 
amples of his style. In passing through Ne- 
vada, he remarks: ‘Shooting isn’t as popular 
in Nevada as it once was. A few years since 
they used to have “dead man for breakfast” 
(a playful California phrase) “ every morning.” 
A reformed desperado told me that he sup- 
posed he had killed men enough to stock a 
graveyard. “A feeling of remorse,” he said, 
“sometimes comes overme! But I’m an alter- 
ed man now. I hain’t killed a man for over 
two weeks. What’ll yer poison yourself with ?” 
he added, dealing a resonant blow on the bar.’ 
This is followed by a story of a notorious des- 
perado, whose practice it was to call for liquor, 
and if any one declined joining him, ‘ to com- 
menée shooting.’ At last, on a refusal of some 
stranger, he drew his revolver and exclaimed, 
‘Good God, must I kill a man eyery time I 
come to Carson?’ with which pathetic words, ‘ of 
sorrow rather than of anger," he fired and killed 
hisman. ‘The citizens,’ however, thought this 
a trifle too much, and shot the murderer down 
with rifles. This is the kind of story which 
the narrator tells with imperturbable gravity of 
countenance, pleased if you laugh, and doubly 
pleased if you are credulous enough to be awed. 
He describes Mormonism with the same kind 
of humorous calmness. In his imaginary visit 
to Brigham Young, when the prophet says in 
answer to a question, ‘I hev eighty wives, Mis- 
ter Ward. I sertinly am married.’ ‘How do 
you like it as far as you have got?’ sed 1.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s sayings are good specimens of 
the genuine American humor. “There is the 





one illustrating the difficulty of joining the 
North and South ; about the architect who said 
that he could build a bridge to the infernal re- 
gions, on which his friend remarked that he 
had ‘some doubts about the abutment on the 
other side,’” 


The annals of the bench and bar are thronged 
with witty jokes and repartees, showing that 
even amid the somber surroundings of the judg- 
ment-seat American lawyers do not suffer their 
humorous inspirations to pass unnoticed. 

Rufus Choate, the most brilliant man in 
many respects that ever adorned the profession, 
often indulged in a grotesque wit, which was 
quite as original as any element in the eccen- 
tric genius. He once complimented Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw, of Massachusetts, said to have been 
one of the ugliest men that ever sat upon the 
bench, by saying as he rose to commence his 
argument, “In coming into the presence of 
your honor, I experience the same feelings the 
Hindoo does when he bows before his idol—I 
know that you are ugly, but I feel that you are 
great.” - 

On another occasion, when he asked a wit- 
ness what his occupation was, the sanctimoni- 
ous individual answered, “I am a minister of 
the Gospel, sir—a candle of the Lord.” 

“ Of what denomination, sir?” 

“The Baptist.” 

“T trust, then,” replied Mr. Choate, “ that 
you are dipped, but not a wick-ed candle.” 

William Wirt, the celebrated advocate, was 
once arguing a case involving some personal 
right, in the course of which he stated a very 
broad legal proposition. His opponent asked 
him his authority in laying down the rule, and 
to cite the book and page which contained his 
precedent. Mr. Wirt in his impressive style, 
turned- upon his questioner, and answered in 
this gorgeous manner: 

“Sir, lam not bound to probe my way 
among the ruins of antiquity—to stumble over 
obsolete statutes, and delve in black letter lore 
in search of a principle written in living letters 
upon the heart of every man.” 

Judge Bacon, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a gentleman of fine literary attainments, 
besides being an excellent lawyer, often in- 
proves an opportunity to get off something 
funny. 

One day, during the trial of a cause, Mr. 
Gunn was a witness on the stand, and as he 
hesitated a good deal, and seemed unwilling, 
after persistent questioning, to tell what he 
knew, the Judge said to him, “Come, Mr. 
Gunn, don’t hang fire.” After the examina- 
tion had closed, the bar was convulsed by 
Judge Bacon’s adding, “ Mr. Gunn, you can go 
off now—you may be discharged.” 

A hungry judge who had been kept upon 
the bench an hour after the time for dinner by 
a long speech of an advocate in the defense of 
a criminal, getting out of all patience, said: 
“Mr. B——, you must conclude your argu- 
ment at once, or I shall adjourn for dinner; 
you know that I dine at one o’clock, and it is 
now nearly two.” Lawyer B—— turned to the 














dignitary on the bench, and replied: “ Your 
honor most strikingly illustrates that deep in- 
sight into human nature which Shakspeare 
(Cibber (?) ] displayed when he said— 
* The lean, lank, and hungry 
Judge would hang the guiltless, 
Rather than eat his mutton cold.'” 

There is one more characteristic of Ameri- 
can humor which we must notice in conclud- 
ing our brief article—the famihar use of Scrip- 
tural language, though the practice in general 
is to be deprecated yes. In certain cases it is 
perfectly natural and harmless. An unedu- 
cated man mixes up Scripture and common 
life more frequently in proportion to his be- 
lief in Scripture. Many of the stories which 
seem risky to us would be impressive to the 
original speakers. The eccentric revivalist Lo- 
renzo Dow once preached a sermon on the 
text from St. Paul, “I can do all things.” “ No, 
Paul,” he said, “ you are wrong for once. I'll 
bet you five dollars you can’t,” and he laid 
down a five-dollar bill on the desk. He con- 
tinued to read, “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” “Ah! Paul,” he said, “that’s a very 
different thing; the bet’s off’ 
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AN ALPHABET OF RULBS. 





ATTEND well to your business. 

Be punctual in your payments. 
Consider before you promise. 

Dare to do right. 

Envy no man. 

Faithfully perform your duty. 

Go not in the path of vice, 

Have respect for your character. 
Interest yeurself in the cause of charity. 
Join some religieus society. 

Know thyself through Phrenology. 

Lie not, for any consideration. 

Make friends among the good. 

Never profess what you do not practice. 
Occupy your time in usefulness. 
Postpone nothing that you can do now. 
Quarrel not with your neighbor. 
Recompense every man for his labor. 
Save something against a day of trouble. 
Treat everybody with kindness. 

Use yourself to moderation. 

Vilify no person's reputation. 
Watchfully guard against idleneas. 
Xamine your conduct daily. 

Yield to superior judgment. 

Zealously pursue the right path. 


_>-o— 





Tue Turner societies of New York and other 
cities propose to bring Dr. Carl Vogt from Ger- 
many to lecture on natural science. He will 
cost $20,000 for six lectures in each of seven 
cities. Dr. Vogt is a strong, popular lecturer, 
and a well-informed man of science; but his 
chief repute has been obtained not by original 
researches so much as by the trenchant and 
fierce boldness with which he defies all that 
other people particularly believe in, while pro- 
claiming his radical materialism. His famous 
saying, “ The brain secretes thought as the liver 
does bile,” has done more to make him noto- 
rious than even his fine work on mineralogy.— 
Evening Post. 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall Gnd him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud aclence fails. 
—Young's Night Thoughts, 





WHITE ROBES. 





[Uron being repeatedly asked why I persisted in wear- 
ing white in my sick chamber, regardless of the lateness 
of the season. ] - 

Clothe me in white, that I may feel 
The mercy I at length may claim, 

When Christ His glory shall reveal 
To those who ask it in His name. 


My eyes upon His face shall rest, 
And see but sweet acceptance there ; 
My name is written in His book, 
The “ new name” that His saints shall bear. 


My Father's mark is set on me,— 
His chosen are by sorrow known ; 

His forming hand in pain I see, 
And know ‘és thai Jam His own, 


His loving touch upon my brow 
Bids every pining wish be still; 

His grace supporta my spirit now, 
His glory then my soul shall fill. 


The holy city's glittering street, 
I should with dazzled sight behold; 
Fields, flow'rs, and streams for me are meet, 
Not sparkling gems or burnished gold. 


Nor would I ask the jewel’d crown, 
The conquering saints in glory wear; 
The golden harp would press me down,— 
I ask but for white garments there. 


The spotless robes of righteousness, 
From every taint of sin made free; 
Absolute purity—no less— 
I ask, oh, loving Lord, of Thee! 


To bathe at length my aching brow, 
Faded by grief, and care, and pain, 
In waves whose soothing, healing flow 
Shall wash away all earthly stain. 
Then let white robes to me be given, 
When lying here in pain’s unrest ; 
Emblems of those I may in heaven 
Joyously wear among the blest. R. 


ee 
PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


A LECTURE BY GUSTAVE SCHEVE. 
(CONTINUED. ] 





PasstnG on to the second point of our exani- 
ination, if we ask after the true religiousness 
of man, this is the answer: The religious- 
ness of man, in order to be a true quality, 
must, before all, be a human one—that is, 
the faculty of Veneration must be active and 
in harmony with all the other faculties. For 
man is as he is through the will of God. We 
have thus in the spiritual nature of man a pre- 
scription from God for our actions as to what 
we should do and what we should leave un- 
done. The same question may be repeated 
with reference to all the other faculties; for 
example, what is the true love of children, 
true Friendship, true Courage, true Pride? To 
all these questions the answer is ever one and 
the same. The love of children, for instance, 
in order to be a true feeling, should not blindly 
follow its own impulse, but go hand in hand 





with all the other human faculties, with the 
Intellect, Firmness, Caution, and the rest. If 
we now ask what is the relation of the faculty 
of Veneration to the intellectual powers of 
man, or, in other words, ask the idea which 
man should conceive of Deity, we find that 
the Christian conception of God, which likens 
God to a father who encompasses all men with 
love as his children, and who rewards and pun- 
ishes with righteousness, coincides perfectly 
with that which the Intellect can make of a 
highest Being, of a Providence. Men have 
become elevated gradually to this conception 
of God as the understanding by degrees worked 
itself loose from almost animal blindness. The 
very lowest savage worships the dead block, 
or the stone, as God; the one standing some- 
what higher in the scale of intelligence rever- 
enced a living brute, or the sun, or a man, or 
the power of Nature. A transition to the 
Christian conception of God is presented by 
the ancient Israelites, who certainly venerated 
God as an invisible Spirit, but often as a God 
of anger and vengeance, and as a God to mere- 
ly their own people. 

It is well known that the Christian idea of 
God has not been always preserved pure. 
When, for example, man thought of God as an 
intolerant and cruel God, who found pleasure 
in the burning of heretics, or as one who had 
appointéd only those who belonged to this or 
that religious body to eternal salvation, but all 
the others to eternal damnation, these and 
similar conceptions of God, as is self-evident, 
and as our understanding says, are, in the 
highest degree, unworthy of the pure Christian 
conception. It may here be objected that 
where I have previously spoken of proof for 
the existence of God, I have as good as thrown 
out of the question the Intellect or the Un- 
derstanding, and here, when speaking of the 
proper conception of God, I call to and sup- 
port myself by this same intellect. Therein 
lies a contradiction. 

But the proof for the existence of God and 
that of the nature or properties of God are 
two different proofs. As proof for the exist- 
ence of God, there is the internal faculty of 
Veneration. That, however, says only that 
there is a Deity—that is, a subject for adora- 
tion, for devotion, for piety; but how this 
Deity is constituted, our understanding must 
tell us. 

When the savage venerates a block of wood 
or an animal as his Deity, the fact proves two 
things—first, the existence of God, for it indi- 
cates the Almighty power of the voice in man 
which compels him, independently of the In- 
tellect, to venerate something as God; second, 
that, in addition to the proof for the existence 
of God, there is necessary still another proof 
of the nature of God, or the necessity that 
the eye which looks on God be a clear, illumi- 
nated eye. To the more certain comprehension 
of this important point, let us give the follow- 
ing illustration : 

A traveler in a foreign land climbs a moun- 
tain height, and discovers beyond a new, un- 
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trodden land. He views the country, without 
being able sufficiently to distinguish the indi- 
vidual objects in it. If now he were told: 
“In yonder land the streams flow uphill in- 
stead of down,” or “ the animals and the trees 
speak human language,” or “ the people dwell 
under the water of the rivers,” and the like, 
the traveler would, very naturally, not believe 
all this, because it stands in contradiction to 
his reason. That the country is really there, 
he believes, or, rather, he knows, because he 
sees it. In order to pass judgment on the na- , 
ture of the country, however, the eye does not 
suffice, for it does not penetrate far enough ; 
the understanding of the traveler here comes 
into requisition, and it tells him, easily enough, 
that the stories are only fables, and can not 
rest upon the truth. His servant, perhaps a 
savage without clear reason, will believe what 
has been told; the traveler, however, will con- 
ceive certainly no perfectly clear notion of the 
land, but so far a reasonable one coinciding 
with the truth. 

What the land is, in this comparison, Deity 
isin our question. Man needs the faculty of 
Divine Veneration, not on God’s existence to 
“believe ;” for this word is here not the proper 
one, because it has a twofold meaning, but to 
be convinced of it, and to know it. In order, 
however, to have a proper and reasonable con- 
ception of God, man requires the assent of his 
understanding and feelings. What the fabulous 
stories are in the foregoing example in religion 
are those views of the unworthy qualities of 
God which the savage entertains. The rational 
man will immediately perceive the incorrect- 
ness of such views, while those standing upon 
a lower grade will easily assume them as truth. 

This leads us to another question. Can there 
be an external force which compels man to 
this or that religious faith, even if it stands in 
contradiction to his reason? This question 
must be answered unqualifiedly in the nega- 
tive. For God has given man intellectual 
powers that he may reflect rationally upon 
everything, and therefore especially upon re- 
ligion ; a faith pressed upon one against con- 
viction would thus annihilate religion. 

What cruelties have already been committed 
in the name of Religion! How many thou- 
sands of the most honorable portion of human- 
ity have died as heretics, suffered the martyr’s 
death? how many in Paris on the night of St. 
Bartholomew? And the murderers were men 
who considered themselves as especially re- 
ligious, und, on account of these crimes, es- 
pecially pleasing to God—men who believed 
that their fellow-men, because they did not 
share their religious confession, were eternally 
damned of God, and therefore worthy of being 
murdered or given over to the flames. 

Happily we live in a time when such things 
can no longer happen. Man has become more 
and more clear in his intellectual views as re- 
gards their control of his better feelings. But 
it is well known, notwithstanding this enlight- 
enment of the mind, that not all religious 
errors have disappeared. There are still peo- 
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ple—and even clergymen—who cherish the 
principle of coercion in disseminating religious 
faith. These are, indeed, only a few indivi- 
duals compared with the great majority of the 
intelligent and enlightened; but these per- 
sons are still too many. The error lies here, 
naturally, not in religion, or in this or that 
confession, for such intolerance is found, as is 
well known, among all Christian confessions ; 
but in man himself, either in a certain rude, 
power-seeking, cruel, misanthropical charac- 
ter (when “ Destructiveness” and Self-Esteem 
are too large and Benevolence too small), or in 
a weakness of intellectual power. 

Moreover, the principle of intolerance in 
matters of faith promotes, in an especial man- 
ner, impiety and immorality. The truths of 
the Christian religion divide into two great 
classes—the first, such as are common to all 
Christian confessions. ‘“ Love God above all 
things, and your neighbor as yourself; therein 
is the Jaw and the prophets,” saith Christ. In 
regard to this truth, with the numerous indi- 
vidual truths springing from it, all Christian 
confessions are unanimously agreed. There 
are, however, secondly, many truths which are 
peculiar only to certain confessions, and which 
are subjects of more or less dispute. 

The enlightened and tolerant teachers of re- 
ligion now lay special importance upon these 
undisputed truths of Christianity, and teach 
them with especial honor as worthy of being 
followed. The bigoted and intolerant, on the 
contrary, lay special stress upon the disputed 
truths, which for the reason that they are not 
harmoniously accepted, are not appropriate as 
compulsory laws of faith, How very erro- 
neous is it thus to wish to teach as compulsory 
this or that prescription of faith, since ene will 
sooner or later become acquainted with other 
religious views, to which his intellect or higher 
feelings give the preference, and which, there- 
fore, whether or not, he must accept and 
believe. For just because faith is really a know- 
ing, it does not depend upon my absolute will. 
I can not say to myself, I will believe or know 
this now, and not believe or know that. For 
what I believe or know is my intellectual 
property, in spite of my will; and what I do 
not believe or do not know is, in spite of my 
will, not my intellectual property. 

The worst of all, however, is, that many re- 
ligious teachers build the instruction of youth 
upon principles of that kind of moral doc- 
trine whose fundamental thought is, “ Re- 
ligion is the basis of morality; because you 
believe such and such matters, you have such 
and such duties to perform, and you must do 
so and so.” The child, the boy, the girl learns 
these prescriptions of faith, and the doctrine 
of morality erected thereon, by heart, believes 
these prescriptions, and trustingly follows the 
precepts of the moral doctrine. 

But the child does not remain a child, the 
boy becomes a man, and often, indeed, as a 
,mere youth, meditating, proving, and compar- 
ing, loses his belief in many of these dogmas, 
and with it his whole faith. For the faith in 





man is ever, and must ever remain one and a 
whole; it is very difficult, if one portion of 
faith be lost, to save the other. With the 
crushing in of the foundation, falls together 
the superstructure, the morality of the man. 
Man is thus brought to the verge of moral de- 
spair; he has no moral foothold; he has lost 
himself. And, unfortunately, this case is not 
the exception, it is the rule. 

The immorality of our times, the fearful in- 
fidelity which is now found in many people, 
especially among the middle and lower classes 
of [German] society, is in great part the result 
of the child being taught a religion which, 
when he becomes a thinking man, he is discon- 
tented with, How many men, of any confes- 
sion, are there in our day whose religious con- 
victions still consist in the dogmas of faith 
which they had learned by heart as children ? 

How beautiful, on the contrary, children 
learn religion when they are told: “ God is in 
you ; seek Him in yourself; God speaks to you, 
learn you also to speak with Him.” And these 
words may not be changed when applied to 
man ; it is only to be added: “ Hearest thou in 
thyself the voice of Benevolence, of Humanity, 
which bids thee help the unfortunate, forgive 
the offending? Give ear! Hearest thou in 
thyself the voice of Conscience, and of Firm- 
ness, Which would conquer thy passions? Fol- 
low their counsel! Hearest thou in thyself the 
voice of Hope, which teaches thee to lean on 
God’s providence? Believeinit!” * * * 

And has not Christ himself expressly said, 
when he taught us to worship God in spirit and 
in truth, when he said that he came into the 
world in order to free men from the bondage of 
the law, when he called upon his disciples to 
search the Scriptures, when he promised to 
send them his Spirit—has not Christ therewith 
expressly declared the living faith, resting upon 
free proving and conviction, and therewith 
universal toleration, as the corner-stone of his 
Church, while confessional coercion and intol- 
erance can consequently only attain to an ex- 
ternal and dead faith. 

We approach, in a religious aspect, a period 
far more beautiful than the one which is de- 
parted. In the history of the world, it has al- 
ways been the course that whatever has become 
external must have been first gradually prepar- 
ed internally. In this manner has long been 
prepared in Germany an approach to union 
among the religious societies. For in what do 
the enlightened men of the various Christian 
confessions differ? Essentially, in nothing. 
All harmonize in the toleration of religious 
views, in the conviction that it were never 
possible that the religious views of all men 
should be alike. The confession of faith of 
which the approach to unity is the basis is 
Christianity as Christ himself has taught it in 
its glorious majesty and simplicity, namely : on 
the one hand, the inner, living faith and piety 
(the love of God over all), in antithesis to the 
blind and dead coercive faith; and on the 
other, the active charity, in antithesis to the 
zeal of damnation and confessional hatred, 
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The religious tolerance and approach to 
unity already existing, however, can not fail 
of soon making its appearance in life, and will 
attain to great results. The signs of the times 
are unequivocal! There will soon be great 
assemblies of all Christian religious societies, 
the object of which will be religious delibera- 
tion—assemblies composed, not merely of the 
clergy, but of liberal men of the people; and, 
in consequence of these assemblies and public 
deliberations, we may live to see—or if not 
we, our children—tlre various religious bodies 
reaching to each other, publicly and formally, 
the brother-hand of toleration and universal 
harmony. 

2 om 

James HARPER, senior member of the pub- 
lishing house of Harper & Brothers, and an 
ex-mayor of New York city, died on the 27th 
of March last from an accident. He had gone 
in his carriage to ride, and while proceeding 
toward Central Park, the horse became fright- 
ened, and ran away, throwing him violently out 
upon the pavement. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year. 
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RESURGAM. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


*T1s autumn! and a dirge-like wail 
Is borne upon the chilly air; 
And up and down the dreary vale 
The dead flowers lie with cheeks all pale, 

For Death is everywhere. 

The old mounds there, the new ones here, 

Whose faded grass and fresh-dug clay 
Hide from our sight the forms so dear, 
Tell their sad tales of shroud and bier, 

Of mildew and decay. 

But, oh! far, far above them all, 

The spirit looks with eye of faith 
Through darkness blacker than a pall, 
And sees that flowers and forms that fall 

Are not the prey of Death. 

For all that doth exist on earth 

Contains within a hidden life ; 

And sure decay gives glorious birth 
To something of immortal worth, 
And grief with good is rife. 
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On Tiwe.—A clergyman once read the fol- 
lowing to his congregation: “If this church 
were a steamer, advertised to sail at a certain 
hour, on a certain day of the week, what a rush 
there would be of the passengers to be on board 
at the appointed time!” 

A word to the wise, as to being in their seats 
before the services begin. Oh! the trial of 
those lagging, dragging, always-behind-time 
people! They are such a trial. 


Nor Ipois.—We are not to worship each 
other. Husbands, wives, parents, children, lov- 
ers, are to regard each other in the light of 
friends, companions, protectors, ete., as God- 
given, for which we should thank Him. But 
we are not to place the creature above the 
Creator in our regard, as a do, when they 
assert they “can not live” without the loved 
companion. We are to subordinate even the 
tenderest affections to God’s will. And even 
in death as in life, not my, but “ Thy will be 
—, should be the motto inscri on the 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








CULTURE OF THE PERCEPTIVES. 
——9—— 

By a persistent course of training, a person 
endowed with fairly developed perceptive fac- 
ulties may become so skilled that his rapid and 
accurate inferences, from conditions hardly ap- 
preciated by others, appear to fall little short 
of the magical. Men who mingle in those 
spheres of human activity which require a 
quick eye, a sharp ear, a sure and skillful hand, 
are distinguished by their well marked and 
prominent perceptive faculties. The forehead, 
from the hair down to the root of the nose, in- 
clines outwardly from the plane of the face; 
the eyes appear sunken, on account of the pro-, 
jection of the brows; and the whole aspect is 
one of inquiry and scrutiny. The accompany- 
ing engraving of the naturalist Agassiz illus- 
trates this class of organization well. Men 
who pursue the callings of hunters and trap- 
pers, who, like the Indian, are skilled in the 
secrets of woodcraft, have a cranial organiza- 
tion which approximates to that of the aborig- 
inal. Their external senses are sharpened; 
they can discern the character of objects at 
distances so great that the unpracticed eye per- 
ceives only an indistinct form, and they can 
catch sounds inaudible to the inexpert, and 
explain their source. 

It is exceedingly interesting to read the 
narratives of men who have lived amid the 
scenes of wild life in the far West. Many of 
their recitals of actual performances fall little 
short of the marvelous. 

In those extensive regions toward the setting 
sun, where civilization has not yet planted its 
prolific seed, there is a class of men who may 
be called “ prairie detectives,” and who prac- 
tice the art of trailing. Dr. Hachenberg, of the 
United States Post Hospital at Fort Randall, 
Dacotah Territory, describes the trailers in a 
very graphic manner, and recounts some of his 
experiences with them. We are indebted to 
him for the following instances illustrative of 
the trailer’s powers: 

The trailer is not a graceful man. He car- 
ries his head much inclined, his eye is quick 
and restless, always on the watch, and he is 
practicing his art unconsciously, hardly ever 
crossing the track of man or animal without 
seeing it. When he enters a house, he brings 
the habits he contracted in the practice of his 
art with him. I know a trailer as soon as he 
enters my room. He comes in through the 
door softly, and with an air of exceeding cau- 
tion. Before he is fairly in, or at least has sat 
down, he has taken note of every article and 
person, though there may be a dozen vacant 
chairs in the room. He is not used to chairs, 
and, like the Indian, prefers a more humble 
seat. When I was employed by Gen. Harney 
last summer to take charge temporarily of the 
Indians that were gathered here to form a new 








reservation, one day a guide and trailer came 
into the General's headquarters. I told him to 
be seated. He sat down on the floor, bracing 
his back against the wall. The General saw 
this, and in vexation cried out,“ Why don’t 
you take « chair, when there are plenty here 
not occupied?” The man arose and seated 
himself in a chair, but in so awkward and un- 
comfortable a manner that he looked as if he 
might slip from it at any moment. But when 
this uncouth person came to transact his busi- 
ness with the General, he turned out to be a 
man of no ordinary abilities. His description 
of a route he took as guide and trailer for the 
Ogallalas in bringing them from the Platte to 
this place was minute, and, to me, exceedingly 





interesting. Every war party that for the sea- 
son had crossed his trail, he described with 
minuteness as to their number, the kinds of 
arms they had, and stated the tribes they be- 
longed to. In the strange revelations that he 
made there was neither imposition nor suppo- 
sition, for he gave satisfactory reasons for every 
assertion he made. 

I have rode several hundred miles with an 
experienced guide and trailer, Hack, whom I 
interrogated upon many points in the practice 
of this art. Nearly all tracks I saw, either old 
or new, as a novice in the art, I questioned him 
about. In going to the Niobrara River we 
crossed the track of an Indian pony. My guide 
followed the track a few miles and then said, “ It 
is a stray, black horse, with a long, bushy tail, 
nearly starved to death, has a split hoof of the 
left fore foot, and goes very lame, and he passed 
here early this morning.” Astonished and in- 
credulous, I asked him the reasons for knowing 
these particulars by the tracks of the animal, 
when he replied: “It was a stray horse, be- 
cause it did not go in a direct line; his tail was 
long, for he dragged it over the snow ; in brush- 
ing against a bush he left some of his hair, 
which shows its color. He was very hungry, 
for, in going along, he has nipped at those high, 
dry weeds which horses seldom eat. The fis- 
sure of the left fore foot left, also, its track, and 
the depth of the indentation shows the degree 
of his lameness; and his tracks show he was 
here this morning, when the snow was hard 
with frost.” 





At another place we came across an Indian 
track, and he said, “It is an old Yankton, who 
came across the Missouri last evening to look 
at his traps. In coming over, he carried in his 
right hand a trap, and in his left a lasso, to 
catch a pony which he had lost. He returned 
without finding the horse, but had caught in 
the trap he had out a prairie wolf, which he 
carried home on his back, and a bundle of kini- 
kinic wood in his right hand.” Then he gave 
his reasons: “ I know he is old, by the impres- 
sion his gait has made, and a Yankton by that of 
his moccasins. He is from the other side of the 
river, as there are no Yanktons on this side. 
The trap he carried struck the snow now and 
then, and in the same manner as when he came, 
shows that he did not find his pony. A drop 
of blood in the center of his tracks shows that 
he carried the wolf on his back, and the bun- 
dle of kinikinic wood he used for a staff for 
support, and catching a wolf shows that he had 
traps out.” “But,” I asked, “how do you 
know it is a wolf; why not a fox, or a coyotte, 
or even a deer?” Said he, “If it had been a 
fox, or coyotte, or any other small game, he 
would have slipped the head of the animal in 
his waist belt, and so carried it by his side, and 
not on his shoulders. Deer are not caught by 
traps; but if it had been a deer, he would not 
have crossed this high hill, but would have 
gone back by way of the ravine, and the load 
would have made his steps still more totter- 
ing.” 

Another Indian track we saw twenty miles 
west of this, he put this serious construction 
upon: “ He is an upper Indian—a prowling 
horse thief—carried a double shot-gun, and is 
a rascal that killed some white man lately, and 
passed here one week ago; for,” said he, “a 
lone Indian in these parts is on mischief, and 
generally on the look-out for horses. He had 
on the shoes of a white man whom he had, in 
all probability, killed, but his steps are those of 
an Indian. Going through the ravine, the end 
of his gun hit into the deep snow. A week 
ago we had a very warm day, and the snow 
being soft, he made these deep tracks; ever 
since it has been intensely cold weather, which 
makes very shallow tracks.” I suggested that 
perhaps he bought those shoes. “ Indians don’t 
buy shoes, and if they did, they would not buy 
them as large as these were, for Indians have 
very small feet.” The most noted trailer of this 
country was Paul Daloria, a half-breed, who 
died under my hands of Indian consumption 
last summer. At one time I rode with him, and 
trailing was naturally the subject of conversa- 
tion. I begged to trail with him an old track 
over the prairie, in order to learn its history. 
I had hardly made the proposition, when he 
drew up his horse, which was at a ravine, and 
said: “ Well, here is an old elk track. Let us 
get off our horses and follow it.” We followed 
it but a few rods, when he said it was exactly a 
month old, and made at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. This he knew, as then we had our last 
rain, and at the hour named the ground was 
softer than at any other time. The track before 
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us was then made. He broke up here and 
there clusters of grass that lay in the path of 
the track, and showed me the dry ends of 
some, the stumps of others, and by numerous 
other similar items accounted for many circum- 
stances that astonished me. We followed the 
trail over a mile. Now and then we saw that 
a wolf, a fox, and other animals had practiced 
their trailing instincts on the elk’s tracks. Here 
and there he would show me where a snake, a 
rat, and a prairie dog had crossed the track. 
Nothing had followed or crossed the track that 
the quick eye of Daloria did not detect. He 
gave an account of the habits of all the animals 
that had left their footprints on the track, also 
of the state of the weather since the elk passed, 
and the effect of sunshine, winds, aridity, sand 
storms, and other influences that had a bearing 
on these tracks. 


i os 


JAMES E. EMERSON, 





Tue following is an abridgment of a 
phrenological examination made a few 
months since, Mr. Emerson being then 
unknown to the examiner : 

This gentleman has by nature a toler- 
ably strong constitution. His tempera- 
ment partakes chiefly of the motive- 
mental elements, yet with hardly enough 
of the vital to maintain a good balance. 
He is apt to overdo, to work too much 
with the muscles and with the mind, 
and thus to exhaust his vitality some- 
what more rapidly than it is generated. 
He is inclined to carry great burdens 
and cares, but is nevertheless possessed 
of such susceptibility, that frets and 
vexations wear upon him. He has a 
very fine skin, and comparatively fine 
hair, yet his frame is large and compact, 
which indicates a great deal of power. 
That fine-grained sensitiveness which be- 
longs to his organization, and which is 
evinced by the delicacy of skin and hair, 
leads him to exhaust through the mind 
and through the feelings a great deal of 
vital and nervous force. He has occa- 
sion, therefore, for sleep in large meas- 
ure, and should take every opportunity 
for quiet, healthful sleep. 

He is known as having a quick and 
decided cast of mind; his first judg- 
ments of men and measures are gene- 
rally his best. He has ability to go 
through complicated courses of logical 
reasoning, to examine subjects patiently 
and extendedly ; and in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life his mind is very quick to grasp 
results and conclusions, If he were in a 
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and pungent accusers ; 
he then needs no accu- 
sation from without to 
make him feel the im- 
pulse of duty or sorrow 
for its non-fulfillment. 


He has the power of 
governing men. Few 
persons who know him 
well are unwilling to 
yield to his judgment 
and decision. He would 
do well as a merchant. 
His mechanical talent is 
excellent; and if his 
mind were turned in the 
mechanical direction, he 
would doubtless excel as 
an inventor, constructor, 
or manufacturer. Lan- 
guage is sufficient to 
make him a good talker. 
Had he been trained and 
educated for a talking 
profession, he would have 





position that required a quick judgment 
of strangers, he would be at home there. 
As a magistrate, banker, lawyer, railroad- 
man, he would look through men and ap- 
preciate their dispositions. 

Large Firmness marks his character; 
stability is one of the prime laws of his 
mind ; steadfastness characterizes all that 
he does, and. it is sustained by a strong 
sense of duty. His Hope leads him 
to anticipate favorable results, but he 
is not inclined to be enthusiastic, or 
to run into wild or uncertain specula- 
tions. Ambition leads him to value his 
reputation. He believes it is a man’s 
duty to maintain a good reputation, and 
his privilege to acquire enough of this 
world’s goods to make him easy in cir- 
cumstances. He believes in working out 
success, and that it is the duty of every 
man, however rich he may become by 
the industry and frugality of his ances- 
tors, or by his own energy, to continue 
serving the world, doing good and pay- 
ing his way. Hence he is naturally in- 
clined to put forth effort, and would be 
ashamed to retire from business and do 
nothing. He has much pride, dignity, 
and self-reliance. He may not always 
live in harmony with his development ; 
but whenever he fails to do so, his con- 
science and sense of propriety are quick 





stood well in the commu- 
nity in that respect. With his large brain, 
fairly sustained by a strong body, and 
with a sensitive susceptibility, he ought 
to take and maintain a superior rank 
among men in business, in science, or in 
general society. 


Mr. Emerson is a native of Maine; he was 
born on the 2d of November, 1828, and spent 
his youth in farming and operating saw-mills. 
After becoming of age he learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade, and prosecuted it for several years 
at Bangor. In 1850 he established himself at 
Lewiston, where he secured a large amount of 
contract work. There, also, he started a man- 
ufactory of wood-working machinery, and 
while engaged in that business invented the 
mechanism which first drew attention to him 
as a man of superior mental ability. This ma- 
chine was applied to the purpose of boring, 
turning, and cutting the heads on spools or 
bobbing used in cotton factories, and perform- 
ed the work which had before required three 
machines to execute. 

In 1852 the stirring reports of gold discover- 
ed in California awakened in Mr. Emerson a 
strong desire to visit that country. Having 
disposed of his machinery and stock at Lewis- 
ton, he sailed for the “Golden State.” There 
he soon found employment as a superintendent 
of saw-mills; and afterward conducted them at 
various places on his own account. Its was 
while engaged at this business that he realized 
practically the objections to the use of solid- 
toothed saws in districts remote from saw man- 
ufactories, and the advantages of the adoption 
of properly constructed movable teeth. Several 
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experiments demonstrated conclusively that 
circular saws with inserted teeth would do 
more work with less expense of power than 
solid-toothed saws; and that when teeth were 
broken others could be substituted with but 
| little delay. For several years he prosecuted 
a large business in California, and established 
the reputation of his new system of inserting 
saw-teeth. 

While in Calaveras County he visited the fa- 
mous grove of mammoth trees there, and mea- 
sured several. In an account given of this 
visit, he says: 

“There are twenty of these trees that will 

average 25 feet in diameter at the base. One 
| of the largest now standing is called the Mother 
of the Forest, and has been stripped of its bark 
116 feet high, and still measures in circumfer- 
ence at the base 84 feet; 20 feet from the base, 
69 feet; 70 feet from the base, 43 feet 6 inches ; 
116 feet from the base, 39 feet 6 inches; cir- 
cumference at the base, including bark, 90 feet; 
its height is 310 feet, and is supposed to be 3,000 
years old; the average thickness of the bark is 
| 11 inches. 
“T measured one piece which was 22} inches 
| thick, that came off the large tree that was 
| felled. This ‘Big Tree, as it was called, con- 
| tained 500,000 feet of inch lumber. It was 
| felled by Mr. William H. Hanford, who in- 
formed me that he paid five men for 224 days 
labor in felling it, making 112} days labor to 
fell one tree. This tree measured 92 feet in 
circumference at the base. It was not cut down 
with axes, but was bored down with long pump 
augurs, and the wood remaining between the 
holes was cut off with chisels on the end of 
long sticks. A building in which was a tele- 
graph office was erected on the stump, which 
served asa floor, having been hewn off smooth. 
A bowling alley was also built on the remain- 
der of the tree, after a large part of it had been 
worked up into canes and sold. 

“The majestic body of the Father of the For- 
est, which lies half buried in the earth, meas- 
ures 110 feet in circumference at the base, and 
200 feet in length to the first branch, and being 
hollow, a person can walk that length erect. 
The estimated height of this tree when stand- 
ing is 400 feet. The ‘ Burned Tree,’ prostrate 
also, is hollow to the height of 60 feet, and per- 
sons can ride on horseback through it; for that 
distance it is 97 feet in circumference, and stood 
830 feet high. There are several other trees of 
immense size, and variously named—Hercules, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Pioneer Cabin, Three Sis- 
ters, Siamese Twins, Twin Brothers, Lone 
Widow, Widow and Son, Beauty of the Forest, 
Pride of the Forest, etc. 

After seven years’ residence in California, Mr. 
Emerson returned to the East and engaged in 
the manufacture of edge tools at Trenton, New 
Jersey. During the late war the establishment 
with which he was cannected received large 
contracts for swords and sabers. Soon after 
the return of peace he became the Superintend- 
ent of the American Saw Company, which was 
organized to manufacture circular saws with 
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inserted teeth. At the Paris Exposition this 
company exhibited a circular saw eighty-eight 
inches in circumference, the largest, we believe, 
ever made. Mr. Emerson has also invented 
other usefal appliances; one of which,.a com- 
bined anvil, shears, and punching machine, is a 
very desirable arrangement for the iron worker. 

This skillful mechanician is now on his way 
to England, where he intends to introduce the 
novel and advantageous features of his im-« 
provements in saw manufacture to prominent 
iron and steel workers. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

‘Thou art the narse of virtue, In thine arms 

She emiles, appearing as iu truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 











LOVE SONG. 





Sort.y day faints and dies, 
Sinking from sight ; 

Up through the dreamy skies 
Climbeth the night. 

Shadows begin to rove 

In the blue halls above ; 

Shut out the world, my love— 
Thon art my light. 


My heart was like a barque 
Drifting at sea, 

Lost in the mist and dark, 
Ere I loved thee. 

Stars that ne'er set nor rise, 

Constant to polar skies, 

Such are thy beacon eyes, 
Shining for me. 


Sweetly together, love, 
Our lives are twined ; 
I am thy heart, my love, 
Thon art my mind. 
I can but see through thee, 
Thou may’st but feel through me, 
Perfect in ene are we, 
As God designed. 


What I may lack thon hast; 
Want is unknown 
Since we have come at last, 
Each to our own. 
Sceptered and crowned thon art, 
King of one happy heart ; 
Surely no power shall part 
Thee from thy throne. 


ao om 
UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE! 


BY MRS. GEO. WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


THAT aman who“ hasn’tany kind of faith” in 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and the other great 
reform movements of the age, can ever amount 
to anything more than mediocrity. There 
were some Spaniards, three or four hundred 
years ag6, who “ didn’t believe” in a Western 
Continent; there were sundry wise Italians, 
who thought Galileo and his theory “ all moon- 
shine ;” but there was an Occidental, and Ga- 
lileo was right, in spite of these wiseacres. 

That a woman who goes to church three 
times on Sunday, and every evening in the 
week, while her husband eats cold dinners, and 
her children wear ragged stockings, can be a 
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better Christian than she who goes only once 
a week, and keeps the kettle boiling at home, 
and the faces around her bright! 

That the old gentleman who says “ Things 
aren’t as they used to be when J was young— 
the world seems to be going backward all the 
while!” has kept up with the times! Old 
gentleman, it is you that are standing still, 
while the world moves on, and the less you 
say about it, the better. 

That the girl who lies in bed while her 
mother gets the breakfast, and then creeps out 
from among the pillows with hair in crimping 
pins, and shaw] awry, to snap at the old lady 
and snarl at the little brothers and sisters, can 
ever make a good wife to any man! “Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” and this 
twig is bent remarkably crooked. 

That the boy who calls his father “the gov- 
ernor,” and his mother “the old woman,” 
keeps away from Sabbath-school and Bible- 
class, spends Sunday on the street corners, and 
habitually makes light of sacred things, will 
make a good or a great man, unless he reforms 
straight through from the very beginning! 

That a man who thinks it “mean” to count 
his change, or look after his pennies, can ever 
become a Rothschild, or even a moderately 
rich man ! 

That a woman who puts down every cent 
of her expenditure, from two cents for shoe- 
laces up to two hundred dollars for a silk 
dress, during one entire year, can fail to spend 
considerably less the second year! It is rather 
difficult, without this precaution, to tell “ where 
the money goes,” but when you have once dis- 
covered the needless expenses, it is compara- 
tively easy to check them. 

That the man who sneers at matrimony, and 
declares “there isn’t the woman living he 
would marry,” has not been badly jilted with- 
in the year by some unprincipled little coquette 
who thought he needed a lesson ! 

That the old maid who devotes her life to 
cats and canary-birds, dogs and parrots, hasn’t 
a warm corner in her heart for a pretty dimpled 
baby, whatever the popular prejudices upon 
the subject may be. If any body don’t believe 
that such an old maid would make a good 
wife, let him marry her, and see! 

That the child who is always allowed to 
have his own way at home, and never is con- 
tradicted “ “est it should break his spirit,’ will 
make a useful member of society, when he 
grows old enough to come in contact with ‘the 
restrictions of the world and the laws of the 
land! 

That the little girl who can’t go out in win- 
ter because the frost will spoil her complexion, 
and who must stay in the house in summer, 
lest the sun should embrown her delicate skin, 
will develop into a healthy woman! Keep a 
geranium out of the air and sunshine, and it 
will sprout into sickly pallor. Geraniums and 
children are not altogether unlike in this re- 
spect. 

That the man who has his cupboard full of 
quack medicines, and doses his family in the 
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spring “to clear out their systems,” and gives 
them pills and powders in the fall “to brace 
them up,” and runs for the docter every time 
the baby rolls up its eyes, can’t fail to supply 
the undertaker with several paying jobs in the 
course of the next ten years! 

That the old lady who believes in “signs 
and symptoms,” always looks out for the new 
moon over her left shoulder, and never makes 
pickles on a Friday, will not know “ something 
to happen” within the year, particularly if she 
has the bad luck to break the looking-glass! 
As the old Dutch farmer said, “ Things is al- 
ways happening, most years!” 

That the man who says, “ Plenty of time, 
there’s no hurry,” should not miss the boats, 
lose the trains, and get generally behindhand ! 
Just notice whether people that have “ plenty 
of time,” don’t usually end with having no 
time at all. 

That the woman who puts off her baking 
until the washing is done, and the washing un- 
til the weather is a little warmer, and sits down 
to read a dog’s-eared novel in the meantime, 
should have anything but a drinking husband, 
shiftless children, and a desolate home ! 

That the man who carries his hands in his 
trowsers pockets, should ever possess anything 
else to carry in his pockets ! 

That the young lady who sleeps in kid 
gloves, and powders her face “for the benefit 
of her complexion,” should have more than 
her share of common sense! 

That the man who wears an imitation dia- 
mond ring will ever own a real one! For 
mock jewelry indicates a lack of brains, and 
it takes a certain amount of brains to make 
money enough for real diamonds, or anything 
else that is genuine. 

That a woman who believes in the old prov- 
erb, that “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
and puts it in daily practice, can become in- 
volved in quarrels with the people who live 
next door and across the street, however bel- 
ligerently they may be disposed ! 

That the neighbors of the man who takes 
the “ PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL” should fail 
to borrow it every month, just as regularly as 
the mail comes in! 

If all these things will not be found, on ma- 
ture consideration, to be “ utterly impossible,” 
then farewell to quill and ink-bottle, for we 
have studied human nature in vain. 


eh 0 0 
A SENSIBLE LOVE LETTER. 


Tue following love letter was read in some 
court in France, not long since, pending a 
trial: 

Mademoiselle—It was a saying of the cele- 
brated Frenchman Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
whose name you very likely can not pro- 
nounce; that, to write a good love letter, you 
ought to begin without knowing what you 
mean to say, and finish without knowing what 
you have written. Now, with all due def- 
erence to Rousseau’s talents in other respects, 
I may say I do not believe this saying to be 








true, and I shall endeavor to write in oppo- 
sition toit. I mean, about what I write to you, 
Mary, that I may guard against poisoning your 
mind with flattery, or saying anything that 
may offend you. I wish you to understand 
that what I say I mean; that I neither write 
for writing’s sake nor to please my own fancy. 
I have, I hope, a higher aim and a more honest 
and more noble intention. I need not blush to 
own that my only object is to whisper in your 
ear a pure and tender tale of love. I entreat 
you to consider it as a symbol of the honestness 
and truthfulness of the writer, as a proof of his 
affection for you, and as a bond which shall 
unite us forever. Know, then, that from the 
moment I first beheld you, 1 have felt a lively 
interest in your welfare, and your image has 
frequently presented itself to my mind. This 
will account for what passed between us on 
Sunday evening. “I have loved you for your 
beauty, but not (I hope) for that alone.” 
“ Beauty is but skin deep,” although it is very 
agreeable, as every one knows. It is not possi- 
ble that I can know what other qualities you 
possess, but I should wish you to have a good 
knowledge of household matters. You may 
depend upon it that there is a good deal of do- 
mestic happiness in a well-dressed mutton-chop 
or a tidy beefsteak for breakfast. The woman 
who can cook contributes more to the happi- 
ness of society than the twenty who can not 


cook. 
oe a oe 


THE LAMIA,* 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH, 


“On! come to my arms, thou. beautiful youth, 

With that soft brown hair and those eyes of 
truth, 

With lips blushing down in thy beard’s crispy 
floss, 

Like twin berries ripening in clusters of moss ; 














I will weave in the curls of that sunny brown 
hair 
Rich roses of ruby, immortal and rare, 





* A Lamia was a fabulous monster that assumed the 
form of a beautiful woman, and especially delighted to 
fascinate young men ; but when her victims were in her 
power, she became a terrible serpent, and crushed them 
in her folds. One could scarcely imagine a more vivid 
type of the seductive and fatal influences of the wine-cup. 








And kindle those eyes to a glory divine 

In the amethyst flash of a life-giving wine, 

And thy lips the inspirings of wisdom shall 
hymn, 

As a spring overbubbles its roseate brim.” 


He was wise, he was brave, and though Wisdom 
grew grave, 

His daring could toy with the danger which 
gave 

A delight to his soul, a career to his feet; 

And entranced while he listened, his lip whis- 
pered, “Sweet!” 

She saw not, she heard not, or seemed not to 
hear, [ear. 

As her honeyed persuasion she poured on his 


“Oh! let me not say ‘I am fair, I am sweet, 

That the cup which I bear is no well of deceit : 

Oh! let me not say that the dance of my tongue 

Is attuned to the rhythms by seraphim sung. 

Thon hast eyes—ay, they melt through the frost 
of my power; 

Thou hast senses that thrill at the breath of a 
flower ; 

Thou hast ears, and they hear if my utterance 
wrong , 

The notes of an angel’s mellifluous song! 

If I seem to thee sweet, all divine as thou art, 

Judge the worth of my charms by the wealth 
of thy heart.” 


And he said, unaware, “ Thou art sweet, thou 
art fair!” 
As her words bubbled out with a negligent care, 


“Oh! follow me, then, to the bower of my rest; 

I will rock thee asleep on the wave of my breast; 

I will wake thee with song when the morning, 
aswoon, 

Sinks breathless with love in the lap of the noon. 

But my home shall be cool in the heart of the 

ve, 

Where Twilight forever with Zephyr shall rove; 

Then come to my bower in thy beauty and 
pride— [bride.” 

Thy daring and wisdom shall make me thy 


He was brave, he was wise; but those beautiful 
eyes, 

That flashed on his vision a happy surprise, 

And the lips, and the breath, which were hon- 
ey and myrrh, 

Shed a mist o’er his soul with a slumberous stir; 

And an odor went up from her foam-beaded cup 

That wrought on his brain but one image of 
her— 

One dazzling, alluring, yet vanishing form, 

With which the wide landscape grew rosy and 
warm. 

In the mist of his vision she faded and came, 

Like the beautiful Wonder half-uttered in flame; 

And he sped as she fled, till her mazy dance led 

Where the deep verdure-gloom of her bower, 
overhead, 

Met the rich purple darkness that curtained her 
bed. 


In. the rapture of song, that now murmured, 
now burst 
In billows to Music’s insatiate thirst; 
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In the waltzing of houris, that broke not a flower 
As their rapid feet fell like a silvery shower ; 
In the trancing of odors that hung like a mist, 
Just flushing the air to a pale amethyst, 

He was mad with excess of delight; and again 
Seemed afloat on the clouds of a slumberous 

rain, 

So lulled by the undulant swell of her breast, 
It seemed more deliciously restful than rest ! 


In the rapture he breathed, so replete and in- 
tense, 

Could it be that his soul was the thrall of his 
sense ? 

He was brave, he was wise; but those glitter- 
ing eyes 

Held him bound like a bird in inscrutable ties! 

“ Thine am I, forever, my charmer, my bride!” 

He whispered, and drained the full cup at her 
side ; 

“ Thee only, thee ever, divinest, I wed, 

And the angels shall witness the vow I have 
said.” 

Bloomed his lips to a kiss, but ere yet it had shed 

Its petals on hers o’er the pale marriage-bed, 

His soul was aware of a voice in the air: 

Here, there, everywhere was the hoarse cry, 
“ Beware! 

*Tis a serpent, a Lamia! and back in her lair 

Lie the white bones of thousands all bleaching 
and bare, 

Whom the pest of her breath sent to death and 
despair!” 


Ere the voice a clear image grew, crushing his 

* _ Dlisa, 

Fell the faltering kiss, and her lips answered his, 

Unsheathing her fangs with a venomous hiss. 

Thin, fleshless, and blue, her plump, cherry lips 
grew, 

And a dew filtered through as her double tongue 
flew, 

That wus deathly, venenate, and sickly of hue! 

Her human expired with an agonized cry ; 

His wild shriek of horror, and blood-bursting 
eye, 

And a mad bound to fly, were his only reply. 


Oh! burning as are the red pebbles that break 
The fires of that lake where the Ruined would 
slake [wake, 
The insatiable thirst which their own passions 
Were the eyes of the Snake ; yet he knew them 
the same, 
With their terrible beauty distinct in their flame! 
United, the lithe limbs behind her uprolled, 
In the horror of scales flashing purple and gold, 
Scale plaited on scale, an impervious mail, 
From the white-girdled throat to the barbated 
tail. 
How they crackled and gleamed! how their 
hues went and came, [flame, 
Interfused as they waved like a phosphorent 
As she glided along through her altered abode, 
Where nightshade and dogwood their death- 
verdure strewed. 


A hot reeking smell of the verminous breeds 
That coiled in the branches, and crawled 
through the reeds, 





And a feverous steam from the leaves lush and 
rank, 

In the sweltering noon, made the fen-arbor 
dank. 
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Now rigid with horror the youth stood aghast, 

As a leaflet too frozen to shake in the blast; 

The cup of the charmer lay large at his feet, 

A fountain with blood and confusion replete ; 

And through the red mass as it bubbled and 
leapt, 

Coiled adders like eels, and green centipedes 
crept! 


With infinite loathing he hung o’er the brink, 

And felt his stiff knees irresistibly sink, 

As a voice of keen mockery bade him to drink! 

*T was the voice of a fiend from the tongue of 
the snake ; 

“© God! can it be, I am thus, and awake?” 

He shrieked, and still bowed to the loathly 
abyss, 

To quench in its flood that indelible kiss 

Which burned on his lip with more horror than 
this! 


Will he taste? will he quaff? 
what a laugh! 

It scatters his sense as the wind scatters chaff, 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” all the air is ajar, 

With the gibbering mockery, near and afar; 

It laughs from the hill-side, it laughs from the 
fen, 

From the trees, from the leas, from the sky and 
the glen; 

It bursts from that hell-wine in bubbles that 
fling 

Its stain on his lips as they shrink from the 
spring ; 

Everything to the scoff lends a wing or a sting. 

Now coldly and tightly, now tightly and cold, 

Around him and round is the lithe serpent 
rolled ; 

Around him and round him her live links have 
bound him, 

The chill to his will stiffly striking its hold. 

Too stark for more horror, too stunned for sur- 
prise, 

He sees the old passion burn clear in her eyes; 

Her subtile head slides through his clammy, 
damp tresses, 

And on his cold cheek are her slimy caresses ! 


“Ha! ha! ha!” 








The death-cup expands to a geyser of hell, 

And higher and higher the red billows swell, 

Tossing up to their crest the thick tangle of 
snakes 

Unstrung on the brim when the falling wave 
breaks ; 

The fierce anaconda upheaves in her coils 

The shuddering wretch she has bound with 
her toils, 

Upheaves for one plunge in that Etna of fire, 

Whose adders are passions that never expire, 

And the green centipedes are each groveling 
desire ! 

*Tis the home of the Lamia, the bitumen lake, 

Where the lovely deceiver returns to the snake, 

Whose coils on her victim are cordage and 
stake 

In the dread holocaust of the lost for her sake. 


Come, Angels of Mercy! and snatch him away 

Ere that shivering heart sink to deeper dismay |! 

Come, warn the fresh thousands who gather be- 
hind, 

Whom the beautiful Wine Goddess “ dazzles to 
blind,” 

Though her lips may be sweet in the troth- 
plighting kiss, 

Her nuptial caress is the death-boding hiss, 

And her bed, when they wed, is the burning 
Abyss! 


————» mo 


“STAND FOR THE RIGHT.” 


“ Stand for the right! Humanity 

Implores, with groans and tears, 

Thine aid, to break the festering links 
That bind her toiling years. 

Stand for the right! though falsehood reigns, 
And proud lips coldly sneer ; 

A poisoned arrow can not wound 
A conscience pure and clear.” 

ReaD that again, young man, and rightfully 
conclude that it was meant ‘for you. Resolve 
that you will “stand for the right.” Pray for 
strength to 

* Act; act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 

Think for yourself, and think much more 
than you talk. Know that your purposes are 
high, noble, and firmly fixed ; then stand a con- 
queror, or fighting, fall. 

“Dare all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 

Depend upon yourself; keep steadily in the 
ranks; swerve not an inch; move upward as 
well as onward. 

Whatever be your calling, be proud of it. 
Are youa shoemaker? Try to make a better 
shoe than any other man can make. Yes, 
whatever your trade or profession, excel in it 
if you can. Bear in mind that any kind of 
honest labor is honorable, but choose well. 
“In whate’er you sweat, indulge your taste.” 

If you like the free life and honest labor of a 
farmer, do not drag out long years in the study 
of law or medicine, for that would only be 
“vanity and vexation of spirit;” but go im- 
mediately to the farm, and in the life you love 
enjoy that perfect peace of mind peculiar to 
every individual that feels he is in his forte, 
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doing what God designed he should, and who 
will never have to realize that cold, humili- 
ating, and sickening feeling, that his life has 
been a failure. 

Suffer not that feeling to creep over you, but 
be up and doing. “ Look well to the ways of 
your footsteps.” Keep clean the house of clay 
in which God has placed you. Touch not, 
taste not that which will corrupt it. Go not to 
your grave a composition, one-third whisky, 
one-third tobacco, and the remaining third 
corruption, so filthy that even the ghouls and 
ravenous worms would scorn to touch you. 

Be true to yourself. Deal honestly and plain- 
ly with your fellow-men. Remember that 

“ The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 
The first cigar and the first drink are dan- 
gerous things. Let them alone, for 
“The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 
An infant's hand might stop the breach with clay. 
Bat, let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 
Aye, and religion too, shall strive in vain 
To turn the headlong current.” 


With a clear eye and upright heart resist 


every wrong, in whatever or whomever it may | 


be discovered, and 
“Never! while thy bosom 
Has a heart-throb within, 
Let thy free tongue be silent 
When the rich and mighty sin.” 
But 
“If thou hast a truth to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest to God.” 

Be something. Set your mark high. Lift 
yourself up. Nobody will lift you. Heaven- 
ward hie, and, should you fail, grow weary 
and fainting, fall upon the way, you will at 
least deserve an epitaph worthy as the follow- 
ing, which the Italian [liads inscribed upon 
the tomb of Pheton: 

“ Driver of Pheebus’s chariot, Pheton, 

Struck by Jove's thunder, rests beneath this stone. 

He could not rule his father’s car of fire, 

Yet was it mach so nobly to aspire.” 

—Prunty Papers. 


a oR ee 


CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL, 


THE ASTRONOMER. 





Here is a strongly marked and a most 
expressive countenance. How intellect- 
ual, how kindly, and how grand! There 
is meekness, without weakness; strength 
and power, without severity or assump- 
tion; devotion, without bigotry; and a 
full measure of all the higher attributes 
of the best humanity. There is high 
quality, real nobility, in this countenance. 
How much her worthy brother—Sir Wm. 
Herschel—may have been indebted to his 
sister for his splendid reputation we do 
not know, but we can not doubt she 
would look as far into the heavens as he, 
and gave him the benefit of her best 
observations and conclusions. There is 
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something truly venerable in a character -| 


like this. 
We are sorry that we can not furnish 
more than a mere skeleton of a biograph- 


——— 


PORTRAIT OF CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL. 





ad 


III. having appointed Herschel his private as- 
tronomer,.considered Miss Herschel worthy of 
special notice, and confirmed her iw her place 
near her brother as assistant astronomer, with 
a separate salary. Besides helping Sir William, 





ical sketch, as this distinguished lady 
deserves far more than a passing remark. 

She possessed that force and practical 
ability which inspires the mind to act in 
those departments for which it has apti- 
tudes, in spite of conventional prejudice. 
A woman, she nevertheless applied her 
fine talents to science, and exhibited to 
the world the spectacle of eminent suc- 
cess won by a woman in a department 
generally regarded the exclusive prov- 
ince of the masculine mind. 

CAROLINE LucrETIA HERSCHEL, sister of the 
great astronomer already mentioned, was born 
in the province of Hanover, northern Germa- 
ny, March, 1750. At the age of twenty-two she 
went to England, and took up her residence with 
her brother, who was then living at Bath, and 
supporting himself by giving musical instruc- 
tions? ‘When he directed his attention to as- 
tronomy, Caroline became his assistant. George 





she made observations independently, and dis- 
covered seven comets, for five of which she has 
been awarded the merit of priority in discov- 
ery. Several remarkable nebule and clusters 
of stars owe their descriptions in the astronom- 
ical tables to her assiduous study of the sky. 
On the death of Sir William, in 1822, Miss 
Herschel returned to Hanover, then being over 
seventy years of age. She lived to be ninety- 
eight, retaining, in a remarkable degree, the 
vigor of her intellect to the very last. The in- 
terests and associations of her English life, 
and the scientific pursuits to which she had 
devoted her mental strength, could not be set 
aside amid the scenes of her native land; for 
even in her advanced age she maintained a 
lively correspondence with friends in England, 
and read all the astronomical reports published 
by her nephew, Sir John, who had succeeded 
his father, Sir William, in the conduct of the 
Royal Observatory. She loved to speak of 
“our observatory at Windsor,” where for so 
many years she helped her brother “sweep, 
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the sky and look for comets,” and where she 
felt herself removed from the turmoil and cares 
of the jostling world. In 1828, the Royal Society 
of England conferred on her their gold medal 
for completing the catalogue of nebule and 
stars observed by her brother, and shortly 
afterward elected her an honorary member. 
Her death occurred in 1848, 


————qs21-2- oe 


BEECHER ON COMPLIMENTARY 
TITLES. 


[Ir is known to most of the admirers of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, that more than once he 
has declined the honorary degree of D.D. (Doc- 
tor of Divinity), offered him by prominent insti- 
tutions. The reasons for his declination of a 
nominal dignity which most gentlemen in his 
profession are only too anxious to append to 
their names, are pointedly as well as character- 
istically stated in a letter to Mr. Bonner, of the 
New York Ledger. Mr. Bonner, it appears, 
wrote to Mr. Beecher, asking the question, 
“Why did Mr. Beecher decline the degree of 
D. D., when it was conferred upon him?”] 

I declined it because I did not want it. I 
had it already. Every Irishman called me 
“Doctor.” Every man that begged for fifty 
cents called me “Doctor.” Indeed, I was called 
“ your reverence ”"—a title which belongs to the 
Cardinal, I believe. What good would a col- 
lege degree do a man who already had it con- 
ferred upon him by the great university of the 
common people? Are these not good reasons ? 

But there is a difference between reasons 
and causes. After a man has given his reasons 
for any course, he might with profit analyze 
the real causes which produced the result. Men 
act from many motives combined. They select 
from among them those best suited to bear ex- 
posure, and state them as reasons. Thus the 
real causes are often hid by the alleged reasons. 
It would amount to quite a subtile disquisition 
if I were to go into the interiors of the matter. 

I think that I was a natural-born Quaker. I 
agree with that worthy sect in everything, un- 
less it be in the matter of Doctrine and of Prac- 
tice. I always admired plain and straightfor- 
ward speech. My early reading was of authors 
who sprang up with the American and the 
French revolutions, and who had in them the 
glow and fervor of those early democratic doc- 
trines which prevailed before slavery debauch- 
ed this nation. The doctrine of the unity, fra- 
ternity, and equality of men had a charm for 
my youth not less bewitching because it was 
an enthusiasm rather than a philosophy. In 
some vague way, I can hardly tell how, I con- 
ceived a notion of repugnance for all titles. I 
remember distinctly that, as early as when I was 
fourteen years old, I had contempt for any 
author who put into his title-page a string of 
honors and titles. I was much taken with the 
story of some of the French nobility who re- 
nounced their hereditary titles and joined them- 
selyes to the democratic citizens. I formed a 
romantic notion of a true man, as one whose 
character and actions needed for their illustra- 
tion neither office nor title. Insensibly I im- 
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bibed that a title was a sign of imbecility or 
vanity; that a strong man needed no such 
crutch or belster; that it was useless if it con- 
ferred on one nothing but what he had in him- 
self, and dishonest if it gave to a man something 
more than really existed. These were boyhood 
whims and notions. 

They were strengthened by the influence 
which was derived from my first teacher in 
mathematics. I had no fondness for this study, 
yet I became proficient in its elementary branch- 
es, in my school days, under the teachings of W. 
P. N. Fitzgerald, which, in full, is William Pitt 
Nelson Fitzgerald. When Prof. Davies, of West 
Point, was once traveling in Canada, he was 
served by an hostler’s boy, and in putting some 
questions to him, he proved so sharp at figures 
that the Professor took him along as a servant. 
He was waiter and boy of all work. But he 
developed such gifts and graces, that he was put 
to his books, and became a cadet, and stood 
second to none, until an unfortunate Christmas 
spree delivered him from the thrall of West 
Point, and sent him to finish his career in the 
great academy of the world. I found him, in 
1827, teaching mathematics at Mount Pleasant 

Yassical Institute, Amherst, Mass. He taught 
me to conquer in studying. There is a very 
hour in which a young nature, tugging, dis- 
couraged, and weary with books, rises with the 
consciousness of victorious power into master- 
hood. Forever after he knows that he can 
learn anything if he pleases. It is a distinct 
intellectual “ conversion.” 

I first went to the black-board, uncertain, 
soft, full of whimpering. “ That lesson must be 
learned,” he said, in a very quiet tone, but with 
a terrible intensity, and with the certainty of 
Fate. All explanations and excuses he trod 
under foot with utter scornfulness. “I want 
that problem. I don’t want any reasons why 
T don’t get it.” 

“T did study it two hours.” 

“That’s nothing to me—I want the lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours—just to suit yourself. I want the 
lesson. Underwood, go to the black-board!” 

“ Oh, yes, but Underwood got somebody to 
show him his lesson.” 

“What do I care how you get it? That's 
your business. But you must have it.” 

It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
him. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence and 
courage to defend my recitations. 

In the midst of a lesson, his cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a 
demonstration—‘ No!” I hesitated, stopped, 
and then went back to the beginning; and, on 
reaching the same spot again—“ No!” uttered 
with the tone of perfect conviction, barred my 


“The next!” and I sat down in red confu- 
sion. He, too, was stopped with “No!” but 
went right on, finished, and, as he sat down, 
was rewarded with “ Very well.” 

“ Why,” whimpered I, “I recited Tt just as 
he did, and you said No!” 
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“Why didn’t you say Yes? and stick to it? 
It is not enough to know your lesson. You 
must know that you know it! You have 
learned nothing till you are sure. If all the 
world says No, your business is to say Yes, and 
prove it!” 

The inward confidence inspired by such a 
drill, joined to the chivalric notions of inde- 
pendent manhood already existing, tended to 
fix and fasten the feeling that a man is what he 
is in himself, and that the love of doing and the 
power to do are all the honors that he needs ; 
that no man deserves a title who has not the 
power to make his own simple name a title, 
and that then he needs no other, and that a 
man’s own life is the true university that 
should confer honors upon him! These were 
the impulses of youth. I had not quite got 
over them when a doctorate was proffered to 
me, and in a moment of haste it was declined, 
although the good-will of my Alma Mater gave 
me a gentle pleasure. 

“ But—would you take one now? Like a 
prodigal beauty who has for forty years refused 
suitors, have you not come to a time of life 
when a round, plump, companionable Doctor 
would be an agreeahle prefix or appendage to 
your name?” 

Far be it from me to depreciate the value of 
titles on other men. Wiser men than I am, or 
ever shall be, wear them and play with them, 
as old-fashioned gentlemen do with a bunch of 
seals to their watch. The chronometer per- 
forms no better for the rattling seals and 
charms, yet men like to fuss with them. Why 
not, if they like it? Every man to his own 
taste in trifles. 

I am older, but not old. My mother had a 
name waiting for me when I was born. Two 
brothers, very dear to her, had died early. She 
joined their names—Henry and Ward—giving 
to me a name that to her was a sacred memo- 
rial of love. I mean to die with it, just as she 
gave it to me, neither tarnished nor encumbered. 
If you ask me again, Mr. Bonner, why I do not 
take a title, I reply, that I have one which my 
mother gave me. H. W. B. 

me mee 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Many happily married women—we trust 
the majority of them—are so comfortably sit- 
uated and provided for that they see no occa- 
sion for changing the present order of things ; 
and they do not care to join in the agitation of 
this question. But though this may be the 
rule, there are enough exceptions to warrant 
legislation for the better protection of those 
not so happily situated. Christianity is said 
to have emancipated woman and placed her 
on higher ground than she occupied before the 
Christian era. We accept the claim, that true 
Christianity, practically applied, meets all the 
wants in the social, political, and religious rela- 
tions of the two sexes. But we come far short 
of realizing those high conditions which com- 
mend themselves to our acceptance, and we must 
fall back on the facts and take human society as 
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we find it, make the most of its virtues, and 
do all we can to correct its faults. We are 


‘but partially Christifn, and much selfishness 


and wickedness exist in the world. 

Foremost among the reasons urged by our 
“strong-minded women”—we use this adjective 
with profound respect and in contradistinction 
to the weak-minded—is, that woman has no 
voice in making the laws by which she is gov- 
erned. In some of the States the old laws 
governing estate rights remain unchanged, and 
there the property a woman has acquired, ei- 
ther by inheritance or her own industry, pass- 
es on her marriage to the control of her hus- 
band; and he is allowed also the paramount 
control of their children. In allusion to this 
phase of the “ woman’s rights” question, the 
Woman’s Advocate—a new monthly magazine 
published in this city—brings to bear the fol- 
lowing incident : 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, in “ Looking Back,” 
gives personal reminiscences, and tells how she 
became interested in the Women’s Rights move- 
ment, and of its progress. We quote a single 
incident from her very interesting article : 

“* At twenty, I married. My husband was 
a lawyer. One day, years after, a woman call- 
ed at our home to see him. Her husband had 
been intoxicated, and had beaten her and turn- 
ed her out of the house, and kept her children 
from her. She had married him while he was 
poor. Her father, dying, bequeathed her a 
farm and house, horses, cattle, sheep, and 
money. Into this house the husband moved. 
Into the comforts and use of the money he in- 
stalled himself as master, and she soon found 
herself a pauper dependent on his bounty. 
He starved her, beat her children, and com- 
pelled excessive labor from her and them. 
She had come to my husband to learn what 
she should do. 

“ Leave him,” said he. 

“ But he won't let me have my children.” 

“No; in law, they belong to him.” 

“ The property is mine.” 

“Tn law, not one cent of it, except enough 
for your necessary support.” 

“ Well, if I could have my say about that— 
and my children?” 

“But you can not. He can keep the chil- 
dren. You must have an arbitration of men 
to say what ought to be enough for your neces- 
sary support.” 

“ Didn’t my father give it all to me?” 

“ Certainly,— but the law gives it to your 
husband.” 

“ Can’t I sue him for beating me ?” 

“ Not in your own name.” 

“ Suppose you sue him for me, could I then 
get damages?” 

“ Any damage that would accrue would go 
to other parties. If you will leave him, and 
the children with him,” continued my hus- 
band, as she sat utterly silenced, “I will do all 
I can for you. But I warn you. He has mon- 
ey and you have none, and public opinion here 
allows a man to whip his, wife out of the 
house and whip her in again, especially if he 
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is drunk. Are you strong enough to leave 
your children and abide the issue ?” 

“My God, no! The youngest is a baby.” 

“Then I can not help you unless you sue for 
assault and battery, and have him bound over 
to keep the peace.” 

“Tf I should do that he would kill me.” 

“T suppose he might maltreat you.” 

Slowly the poor woman rose from her chair, 
and in a voice that went to our souls, said, 
simply, as she went out, “I must go to my 
children.” 

“How many women are there, even to-day, 
whose sad experiences are paralleled by the in- 
cident above given, who can tell!’” 

Those men who treat their wives justly, as 
their equals; who find in the marriage rela- 
tion unity of sentiment and concert of action, 
may not awaken in their wives any desire for 
other or more security than that which they 
now enjoy ; but those women who expericnce 
any treatment similar to that described in the 
quotation, need protection from whatever 
source it may be procured. 

———— +o oe 
OF VELOOCIPEDSES. 
—o—— 

THE Velocipede mania, which may be said 
to have been imported from Paris, continues to 
spread through the country. In remote sec- 





tions schools have been opened for instructing 
those who would become expert in managing 
the difficult dicycle, or two-wheeled machine. 





Fre. 1. 





So much has been printed on the subject of 
“ Velocipedestrianism ” by the American news- 
papers and magazines, that we deem it altogeth- 
er unnecessary to occupy space in the JouRNAL 
with a description of its rise and progress. 
Suffice it to say, that in no department has 
more Yankee cleverness been shown than in 
this. Patents by the dozen for velocipedes of 
all imaginable degrees of practicability have 
been applied for. One may see fifteen or 
twenty different patterns in New York alone, 
while in New England and in the West 
almost every town of importance has its “ cute” 
mechanic, who aspires to fame and fortune 
through the invention of a propeller which is 
to take the precedence of allothers. Although 
several ingenious four-wheeled and _ three- 
wheeled contrivances have been put in the 
market for public appreciation, the bicycle, or 
two-wheeled velocipede, seems to obtain most 
in general favor. The wheels being placed one 
behind the other, renders it necessary for the 
rider to study the science of balancing in order 
to become expert in its management. Rapid 
motion assures its perpendicularity, just as a 
boy’s hoop when driven fast maintains firmly 
the upright condition. 

It is said that the American velocipedes of 
two wheels excel in point of convenient ar- 
rangement and capacity for speed the best 


French bicycles. As all our readers may not 
have seen the “ new-fangled thing,” and there- 
fore have no very clear notion of its character, 
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we give a representation of one in the engrav- 
ing. This velocipede is the Demarest pattern, 
and has been but lately introduced. A friend 
of considerable skill and experience in using 
the vehicle informs us that it is altogether one 
of the best he has mounted. It differs from the 
styles best known to the public, in some re- 
spects. The iron arms, between which the 
front wheel is held, are inclined back at an 
angle of forty-five degrees from the perpencic- 
ular, which inclination brings the seat in such 
a relative position to the fore wheel that a man 


of medium height can with his feet reach the | 
treadles of the front, wheel which is forty-five | 


inches in diameter, with ease. This peculiar- 
ity gives likewise great facility in describing 


sharp curves and circles of small diameter, the | 


body being inclined in the direction in which 
the rider wishes to propel himself, and in the 
direction in which the driving wheel is inciined. 
Those who have become expert in the use of 


this new machine, claim that the movement of | 


the body in propelling and guiding it is more 
nearly analogous to that in skating than is that 
employed in controlling the ordinary bicycle. 
Indeed, they claim that it can be guided by the 
mere inclination of the body without percepti- 
bly varying the pressure upon the handles to 
the one side or the other. 

We are of opinion that a velocipede, to 
become thoroughly practicable for general 
use, must possess a self-sustaining character, 
which the favorite two-wheeler lacks. The 
adaptation of the latter to a high rate of 
speed may be an important feature in the es- 
timation of many, but we much mistake the 
judgment of most of those who would be in- 
clined to make such a vehicle of real service, 
if comfort and a secure seat be not preferred by 
them to great rapidity with an uncertain seat. 
We think that the “ coming” velocipede, which 
all society will hail, will have more than two 
wheels; perhaps but three, possibly four. 

Our attention was lately called to a new 
candidate for public notice in this line. It isa 
velocipede invented by Mr. Isaac Samuels, of 
Marysville, Kansas. It is claimed by the pat- 
entee that this vehicle combines features which 
constitute it one of the most convenient and 
useful of velocipedes. It has, as shown in the 
engraving (fig. 2), three wheels—a large one, the 
driver, in front, and two small ones behind. 
The machine is driven with the hands by a 
double-acting crank, and steered by the feet, 
which play in stirrups adjusted for the purpose. 
When the vehicle is to be run straight forward, 
a spring fixed to the center bolt of the rear 
axle, that passes through the end of the reach, 
holds the axle in the proper position. This 
yields when pressure is brought to bear on the 
stirrups; but when the pressure on either stir- 
rup is released, the spring brings the axle to its 
normal transverse position. The general ar- 
rangement of the different parts is very clear- 
ly seen in the engraving. It is represented 
that with a driving wheel of four feet diameter 


a speed of twenty-five miles an hour can be | 
It is 


attained by this contrivance on a level. 








also claimed that much less fatigue is experi- 
enced in the long-continued exercise of it, than 
results from the protracted use of the treadle 


Fie. 2 


velocipede, while it can be used on undulating 
roads with facility. 

An enterprising American, who has his ceun- 
terpart in England, has gotten up a one-wheel- 
ed yelocipede, which he claims, of course, as 
the most admirable of all. The one wheel is 
very large, and is propelled by the rider, who, 
somehow or other, is accommodated with a 
seat within the rim, and the moving force is 
applied something after the fashion of a tread- 
mill. 

The English cotemporary alluded to has in 
sober earnest proposed a velocipede of one 
wheel, which seems most happily fitted to 
make a broken nose and bruised limbs the 
certain results of attempting touse it. The one 
wheel has a diameter of twelve feet, and to be 
driven requires that the rider shall get up and 
balance himself over the axle, and propel it by 
a crank, to the arms of which are attached 
short stilts, whose extremities are secured to 
the feet. In allusion to the difficulty of manag- 
ing such a steed, a scientific journal humorously 
asks, “ Would it be more difficult to keep up- 
right on such a wheel than to sit in a chair 
balanced upon two legs, resting upon the rath- 
er uncertain substratum of a slack rope?” 

Even the powerful] agent steam has been ap- 
plied to the velocipede. A New Jerseyman has 


proposed to furnish all creation with vehicles 
of this description, so that a person may actu- 
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ally own his own “iron horse,” and “ fire up” 
and travel at his pleasure. 
The advent of the velocipede may herald the 
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perfection of a mode of traveling which will 
render the disuse of horses a matter of conve- 
nience. Who can tell but that very soon fa- 
cilities may be afforded which shall enable us 
to travel when and as we please, without 
depending on the omnibus or the hack-driver, 
and without the incubus of keeping our horse 
and coachman. A well-built and well-con- 
structed vehicle, which requires no feeding and 
no grooming, may yet be ours to command, and 
ours to make a journey safe, swift, and health- 
ful. 

A curiovs table of figures has been published 
in France showing a strange similarity between 
the reigns of Louis Philippe and Louis Napo- 
leon. To carry out the similarity to the end, 
Napoleon’s death or deposition must occur this 
year, 1869. Louis Philippe came to the throne 
in 1880. Add to 1830 the separate numerals 
which mark the date of his birth, 1,7,7,3, and 
we have 1848—the year of his overthrow. Add 
the date of his wife’s birth in the same manner, 
and we have 1830+1,7,8,2=—1848. Add the 
date of their marriage, and we get a similar re- 
sult—1830+1,8,0,9—=1848. The figures work 


equally well in the case of Napoleon, provided 
this year be his last. He came to the throne 
in 1852, and was born in 1808. Eugenie 
was born in 1826. They were married in 1853. 
Here is the “sum:” 1852+1,8,0,8==1869; 1852 














+1,8,2,6=1869 ; 1852+1,8,5,3—=1869. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


SECOND PAPER. 





THEORY SECOND—IT IS ELECTRICITY, OR MAGNETISM. 


GPW UAT electricity, or magnetism (a form of the same thing), is the 
A s) agent of the production of these phenomena, is a theory which, 

oF perhaps, has more advocates among the masses than any other. 
It is the theory urged by Mr. Headley with a great amount of confidence 
in his article already referred to; and with his arguments, as those of an 
able ‘and, in some sense, representative writer on this subject, we shall be 
principally occupied for a few paragraphs. 

When this theory is offered in seriousness as a final solution of the 
mystery in question, we are tempted to ask, Who is electricity? what is 
his mental and moral status? and how and where did he get his*educa- 
tion? Or if by “ electricity” is here simply meant the subtile, imponder- 
able, and impersonal fluid commonly known by that name, then let us 
ask, Who is at the other end of the wire ?—for there must evidently be a 
who as well as a what in the case. But when the advocates of the elec- 
trical theory are brought to their strict definitions, they are compelled to 
admit that this agent is nothing more than a medium of the power and 
intelligence that are manifested.. Now a medium, which signifies simply 
a middle, distinctly implies two opposite ends or extremes; and as applied 
in this case, one of those ends or extremes must be the source, and the 
other the recipient of the power or influence that is transmitted through 
the medium or middle; and it is an axiom of common sense that no me- 
dium can be a perfect medium which has anything to do with the orig- 
ination or qualification of that which is intended simply to flow through 
it, or which is not absolutely free from action except as it is acted upon. 
That there are so-called mediums which refract, pervert, falsify, or totally 
obliterate the characteristics of that which was intended to be transmitted 
through them, is not to be denied; but these are by no means perfect or 
reliable mediums, either in physical or psychic matters. 

If the little instrument in question, therefore, is, through the medium 
of electricity or any other agency, brought under perfect control and then 
driven to write a communication, the force that drives and the intelli- 
gence that directs it can not be attributed to the medium itself, but to 
something behind and beyond it which must embrace én itself all the ac- 
tive powers and qualifications to produce the effect. Now let us see 
where Mr. Headley gets the active powers and qualifications to produce 
the phenomena manifested by his Planchette. He shall speak for himself: 

“ That a spirit, good or bad, has anything to do with this piece of board 
and the tips of children’s fingers, is too absurd a supposition to be enter- 
tained fora moment. We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
what is written (by honest operators) has its origin either in the minds of 
those whose hands are on the instrument, or else it results from commu- 
nication with other minds through another channel than the outward 
senses. At all events, on this hypothesis I have been able to explain 
most of the phenomena I have witnessed. I had, with others, laughed 
at the stories told about Planchette, when a lady visiting my family from 
the city brought, as the latest novelty, one for my daughter. Experi- 
ments were of course made with it, with very little success, till a young 
lady came to visit us from the West, whose efforts with those of my son 
wrought a marvelous change. She was modest and retiring, with a rich 
brown complexion, large swimming eyes, dark as midnight, and a dreamy 
expression of countenance, and altogether a temperament that is usually 
found to possess great magnetic power. My son, on the contrary, is fuir, 
full of animal life, and enjoying everything with the keenest relish. In 
short, they were as opposite in all respects as two beings could well be. 
As the phenomena — by electricity are well known to arise from 
opposite poles, or differently charged bodies, they would naturally be 
adapted to the trial of Planchette.” 

Mr. H. now finds the mysterious agency, “ electricity,” completely un- 
chained, and under the hands of this couple Planchette becomes “ very 
active.” Indifferent to its performances at first, he was induced to give it 
more serious attention by the correct answers given to a couple of -ques- 
tions asked in a joking manner by his wife, concerning some love affairs 
of his before they were married, and which were known to none present 
except himself and wife. Of course these answers, being in his* wife’s 
mind when she asked the question, were supposed to be “ communicated 
through the agency of electricity or magnetism to the two operators,” 
and the mystery was thus summarily disposed of. But an interest being 
thus for the first time aroused in Mr. H.’s mind, he proceeds to inquire a 
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little further into the peculiarities of this new phenomenon, and proceeds 
as follows: 

“Seeing that Planchette was so familiarly acquainted with my lady 
friends, I asked it point blank: ‘ Where is Mary C——?’ This was a 
friend of my early youth and later manhood, who had always seemed to 
me rather a relative than an acquaintance. To my surprise it answered, 
‘ Nobody knows.’ 

I supposed I knew, because for twenty years she had lived on the 
Hudson River in summer, and in New York in the winter. 

‘Is she peppy Iasked. ‘ Better be dead, was the reply. 

‘Why?’ ‘Unhappy’ was written out at once. 

‘What makes her unhappy?’ ‘ Won't tell.’ 

‘Is she in fault, or others?’ ‘ Partly herself.’ 

I now pushed questions in all shapes, but they were evaded. At last 
T asked, ‘ How many brothers has she?’ 

‘One,’ was the response. ‘That, said I, ‘is false;’ but not havin 
heard from the family for several years, I asked again, ‘How many di 
she have?’ ‘ Three.” ‘ Where are the other two?’ T contioned: ‘Dead.’ 

‘What is the name of the living one?’ ‘John.’ I could not recollect 
that either of them bore this name, but afterward remembered it was 
that of the eldest. Now 1 had no means of ascertaining whether this 
was all true, but convinced it was not, I began to ask ridiculous and vex- 
atious questions, when the answers showed excessive irritation, and finally 
it wrote ‘ Devil.’ I then said: ‘Who are you?’ ‘ Brother of the Devil.’ 

‘What is your occupation?’ ‘Tending fires.’ 

‘What are you going to do with me?’ ‘Broil you.’ 

‘What for?’ ‘ Wicked.’ 

Now while I was excessively amused at all this, I noticed that the 
two young operators were greatly agitated, and begged me to stop. I 
saw at a glance that the very superstitious aes that I was endeavoring 
to ridicule away, was creeping over them, and I desisted. . . . An- 
other day I asked where a certain gentleman was who failed years ago, 
taking in his fall a considerable amount of my own funds. I said‘ Where 
is Mr. Green?’ ‘In Brazil.’ 

* Will he ever pay me anything?’ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘When?’ ‘ Next year.’ 

‘How much.’ ‘Ten thousand dollars.’ 

Neither of the operators knew anything about this affair, and the an- 
swer, ‘ Brazil,” was so out of the way and unexpected, that all were sur- 
prised. Whether the man was there or not, I could not tell, nor did I 
know if he ever had been there—indeed, the last time I heard from him 
he was in New York.” 


Now, observing that no conscious or intelligent agency in shaping 
these answers is assigned to the young persons whose hands were upon 
the board, and who, it appears, did not know anything of the persons 
concerning whom the inquiries were made, it would, perhaps, as we de- 
sire nothing but a true philosophy on this matter, be worth while to look 
a little critically at the answers and statements that were given, and the 
further explanations propounded by Mr. H. For convenience, they may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Answers that were substantially in the interrogator’s own mind 
when he asked the questions. Such were the answers to the questions: 
“ How many brothers did she [Mary C——] have?” “Where did she 
formerly live?” He tells us that “ the pencil slowly wrote out in reply: 
‘Catkill; leaving out the s ;” and adds: “ of course, this place was in my 
mind, though neither of the young people knew anything about the lady 
or her residence.” 

2. Answers which he does not know were in his mind, but supposes 
they must have been. Thus, in his own language, while commenting on 
the answers to questions respecting Mary C—— and her brothers: “ Nor 
can I account for the answer ‘ Unhappy, unless unconsciously to myself 
there passed through my mind that vague fear so common to us all when 
we inquire about friends of whom we have not heard for years. The 
death of the two brothers baffled all conjecture unless I remembered that 
during the war I saw the death of a young man of the same name, and 
I wondered at the time if it was one of these brothers—whether they had 
joined the army.” (The Italics our own.) So also of Planchette’s 
answers to the questions respecting Mr. Green, locating him in Brazil, 
and saying that he intended to pay him (Mr. H.) ten thousand dollars 
next year, while Mr. G. had last been reported to Mr. H. as being in 
New York, and the latter did not know that he had ever been in Brazil. 
But Mr. H., after thinking over a certain conversation which he had pre- 
viously had with Mr. Green respecting a business journey he had made 
to “ South America,” remarks: “ Brazil doubtless often occurred to me— 
in fact, I was conscious on reflection that I had more frequently located 
him in that country than in any other. So when the question was put, 
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it would involuntarily flash over me without my being conscious of it, ‘I 
wonder if he has gone back to South America, and if his venture is in 
Brazil?’ Magnetism caught up the flashing thought and put it on paper.” 
(Italics our own.) Such is his hypothesis to explain at. hypothesis ! 

8. Answers which he not only knows he had not in his mind when the 
questions were asked, but which were directly contrary to his mind or 
opinion. Such were answers to several of the questions occurring in the 
conversation about Mary C , as, “ better be dead ;” “ unhappy ;” fault 
“partly herself;” has “one” brother; which latter statement was so di- 
rectly contrary to his mind that he even pronounced it “ false,” until he 
thought to inquire, “ How many did she have ?” 

4. Answers which were not only not in his mind, but which he directly 
pronounces “ false,” and thus dismisses them. Such, for instance, is*the 
answer “ Nobody knows,” to the question “ Where is Mary C——?” 
“That this,” says he, “ was false, is evident on the very face of it.” 





With this analysis of the leading phenomena cited by Mr. H. before us, 
let us look at the wonderful things which “electricity and magnetism” 
are made to accomplish. : 

I do not dispute that there is such a power of the human mind as that 
known as clairvoyance. I have had too many proofs of this to doubt it. 
But I have had equally positive proofs that the development of its phe- 
nomena is dependent upon certain necessary conditions, among which are, 
that the agent of them, in order to be able to reveal the secret thoughts 
of arfother, must possess by nature peculiar nervous susceptibilities, en- 
abling his psychic emanations, so to speak, to sympathetically coalesce 
with those of the person whose thoughts and internal mental states are 
to be the subject of investigation. But this sympathetic coalescence can 
not take place where there is the slightest psychic repulsion or antago- 
nism to the clairvoyant on the part of the interrogating party. Moreover, 
even when all these conditions are present, nothing can be correctly read 
from the mind of the questioner unless there is on his mind a clear and 
distinct definition of the matters of which he seeks to be told. 

But even in class No. 1 of the above series we find that “ electricity,” 
hitherto believed to be only an imponderable and impersonal fluid, has, 
upon Mr. H.’s theory, been able to accomplish the revealment of secret 
thoughts entirely independent of all these conditions. It is distinctly 
stated that those young persons whose hands were on the Planchette 
knew nothing whatever of the matters which formed the several subjects 
of inquiry; and for aught that is stated to the contrary, they appear to 
have been perfectly awake and in their normal state. In addition to 
this, it is to be observed that Mr. Headley here appears in the assunred 
character of a captious, contentious, and somewhat irritating questioner, 
which, whether he intended it or not, was entirely the opposite of that 
harmonious and sympathetic interflow of mental states known in other 
cases to be necessary to a successful clairvoyant diagnosis of inward 
thoughts. And yet “ electricity” overleaps all these obstacles, seizes facts 
that occurred many years previous, some of which were known only to 
Mr. H. and wife, others only to Mr. H. himself, and instantly flashes forth 
the appropriate answer! Here is science! If there were no other phe- 
nomena connected with Planchette, this alone might well challenge the 
attention of philosophers ! 

But if this is wonderful, what shall we think of the achievements of 
this same “ electricity” and “ magnetism” in revealing facts of the second 
class—facts which the questioner himself did not and does not now know 
were in his mind, but only supposes they must have been? Think of a dif- 
fused element of nature, which from the dawn of creation had been blind 
and dead, and only passively obedient to certain laws of equilibrium, 
suddenly assuming intelligence and volition, burrowing into a man’s 
brains, rummaging among ten thousand thoughts, emotions, and experi- 
ences stored up in the archives of his memory, and finally coming to the 
mere fossil of a (supposed) experience from which the last vestige of mem- 
ory-life had departed, and seizing this incident, it moves the little board 
with an intelligent volition, and lo, the fact stands revealed. 

And again, what of that spicy colloquy in which Planchette writes the 
words “ devil,” “ devil’s brother,” “ stir fires,” “ broil you,” ete.? Oh, Mr. 
H. tells us, “ That was owing to the irritation of the mediums, their hor- 
ror and fright, their superstition, and their repugnance to the questions 


hold of this irritation, that horror, the other fright, and such and such a 
superstition, repugnance, and disgust, and, carefully arranging these men- 
tal emotions, building them up by a mysterious mason-work into a dis- 
tinctly defined and sharply pronounced individuality, with a peculiar 
moral and intellectual character of its own, differing more from each and 
all of the parties present in the flesh than any one of the latter differed 
from another! And this individuality, too, putting forth a volition which 
was not their volition, moving the Planchette which they did not move, 
making and arranging letters which they did not make and arrange, writ- 
ing intelligent words and sentences which they did not write, and then 
causing this creation to assume the name and character of a regularly 
built “ devil”.—a character which appears to-have been so far from these 
young persons’ minds that they were unwilling to look it in the face, and 
were sorely afraid of it! Surely, if “electricity” can do all this, then 
“ electricity ” itself is the “ devil,” and the less mankind have to do with 
it the better. 

But more wonderful still. It appears that “electricity” can give an- 
swers, of which not even the slightest elements previously existed in the 
mind of the questioner or any of the company, and which were even dia- 
metrically contrary to his mind; as in the answers of class No. 3. Here 
“electricity” swings loose, and, becoming completely independent, com- 
mences business on its “own hook.” Not only so, but it even goes so 
far beyond the sphere of Mr. H.’s mind as to fi a little, giving at least 
two answers which this writer pronounced “ false,” as noted in class No. 
4—thus giving a still more signal display of its independent powers of 
invention—naughty invention though it was. 

Seriously, had not friend Headley better employ his fine talents in giv- 
ing us another clever book or two about “ Washington and his Generals,” 
and leave Mr. Planchette, and that more wonderful personage, Mr. Elec- 
tricity, to take care of themselves ? 

We are obliged here to part company with Mr. H., and pass on for the 
purpose of having a few words under this same head with the reverend 
author of “ Planchette, or Spirit-Rapping Made Easy,” in the Ladies’ Re- 
pository. 

I find it difficult to get at the idea of this writer, if indeed he himself 
has any definite idea on the subject. By the title of his article, however, 
and several expressions that occur in the body of it, he seems to associate 
the performances of the Planchette with a somewhat extensive class of 
phenomena, in which spirit-rappings, table-tippings, etc., are included. 
He says: 

“Twelve years ago I took pains to study the matter, and at that time 
I came to conclusions that are every day being proved to be true. I was 
soon satisfied that as regarded ‘trance mediums,’ the cause was due to 
one-third trickery, one-third — insanity or monomania, and the re- 
mainder animal magnetism. I have since learned that opium and hash- 
ish (Indian hemp) played an important part. It was proved that young 
ladies purchased written speeches which they delivered under the influ- 
ence of hashish.” 


He then goes on to speak of galvanism, magnetism, electricity, animal 
magnetism, and the odylic force; but, so far as we can see, without prov- 
ing any necessary connection between these forces or either of them, and 
the subject which he aims to elucidate. Quoting a former article of his, 
he continues : 

“ The magnetizer of whom I spoke [an exposer of rappings] threw him- 
self into magnetic connection with the table, and willed it to move hither 
and thither. The will in this case seemed to be a powerful battery, put- 
ting its subject into life. Now I suggest that this power be applied to 
machinery. We will get usa ae propelling wheel, to which we will 
connect our machinery. We will then engage a company of mediums 
who shall get into rapport with one wheel, and stand willing the wheel 
on in its evolutions. If a table may be made to spin around 
the room, why may not a wheel be made to turn as well?” 


The writer certainly deserves credit for this sage suggestion, and a pa- 
tent for his machine; but whether he will succeed in making it operate 
satisfactorily without calling into requisition the “monomania,” the 
“hashish,” and the “opium,” remains to be seen. He then goes on to 
describe Planchette, and afterward continues: 


“The mysterious little creature is called Planchette, and is no humbug. 
And it conforms to all the customs of the old-time tipping-tables. The 
operator magnetizes Planchette, and by a mysterious will-power causes 
it to answer questions. Before giving illustrations, we may as well state 








that were being asked.” Curious, is it not? to see “ electricity” seizing 





the laws that seem to govern it. First. It will always answer correctly, 
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if the operator knows the answer. Second. While it will answer other 
questions, in all the experiments I have ever engaged in, it has never 
answered correctly. Third. If a person standing by, who has strong 
magnetic powers, asks a question, Planchette will answer. But in all 
cases, in our experiments, some ruling mind must have knowledge of 
what the answer should be, if a correct answer is returned.” 

In reply to the above, we assert, First. That the “ operator” does not 
“magnetize” the board at all, nor does he exertise any “ will-power” 
over it, causing it to answer questions; and if he did thus cause it to 
answer only those questions whose answers are already in his mind, 
what marvel is there in it, more than there is in my pen being caused by 
my will-power to trace these words and sentences? Secondly. If by his 
second and third specifications of the supposed “laws” which govern 
Planchette, he means to imply that it will not tell, often tell, and tell 
with remarkable correctness, things that were never known or dreamed 
of by the operator, the questioner, or any one present in visible form, 
then he simply mistakes, as can be testified by thousands, in the most 
positive manner. But the great essential question is, not so much 
whether answers given under such and such circumstances can be 
correct, as whether answers and communications can be given at all, 
which have no origin in the minds of the persons engaged in the ex- 
periment, and which must hence be referred to some outside intelligence ? 

The writer under review, after all, acknowledges his incompetency to 
unravel this subject, by saying: 

“There are mysteries in Planchette. No one is ready to explain the 
mysterious connection between the mind and the little machine, but 
there can no longer be any doubt that these curious phenomena, table- 
tipping and all, are produced by magnetism and electricity. . . . It 
is useless to ignore these things, or to laugh at them. It were better to 
account for them, and subject the influence to the powerofman. . . . 
When some scientific man will condescend to toy with Planchette, we 
shall have the curtain drawn asidg behind which the spirits have oper- 


— these years, and this calamitous spirit-rapping mania will destroy no 
onger.” 


One might almost regret that this latter thought did not occur to the 
writer before he commenced his article, in which case, by a little patient 
waiting for this ideal and very condescending “ scientific man,” we 
might have been spared this diatribe of jumbled electricity, magnetism, 
will-power, opium, hashish, monomania, and driving wheels. 

ELECTRICITY HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH IT. 

From much and varied observation and experiment in reference to the 
performances of Planchette, and of kindred phenomena, now extending 
over a period of about twenty years, I here record my denial, in the 
most emphatic manner, that electricity or magnetism, properly so called, 
has anything to do with the mystery at all, and call for the proof that it 
has. That a certain psycho-dynamic agency closely allied to, and in 
some of its modifications perhaps identical with, Reichenbach’s “ Od,” 
or odylic force, may have some mediatorial part to play in the affair, I 
do not dispute, nor yet, for the present, do I affirm. But though this 
agency has sometimes been identified with what, for the want of a 
better term, has been called “animal magnetism,” it has yet to be 
proved, I believe, that there are any of the properties of the mag- 
net, or of magnetism, about it, even so much as would suffice to attract 
the most comminuted iron filings. It is remarkable that the assertion or 
hypothesis that electricity or magnetism is concerned in the production 
of the phenomena in question, has never yet had an origin in any high 
scientific authority. This is accounted for by the fact that those who are 
properly acquainted with this agency, and who have the proper appara- 
tus at their command, can demonstrate the truth or falsity of such a 
hypothesis with the greatest ease. For an experiment, place your Plan- 
chette upon a plate of glass, or some other non-conducting substance. 
Attach to it a common pith-ball electrometer, and then let your medium 
place his hands upon the board. If electricity equal to the force even of 
a small fraction of a grain passes from the medium to the board, the 
pith ball, to that extent, will be deflected from its position. By means 
of.the Torsion Balance electrometer, invented by Coulomb, the presence 
of almost the smallest conceivable fraction of a grain of electrical force 
in your Planchette or your table might be detected; and with these 
delicate tests within reach, tell us not that the movements in question 
are caused by electricity till you have proved it positively and beyond 


In the discussion of this electrical theory we have occupied more 
space than we originally intended, but we have thought it might be for 
the interest of true science to exhibit, once for all, this ridiculous and yet 
very popular fallacy, in its true light. 

THIRD—THE DEVIL THEORY. ! 
This theory, which appears to have many advocates, is well set forth 
in the following excerpts from an article published in the Philadelphia 
Universe, a Catholic organ : 


“ Neither the sight of the eye, nor the touch of the hand, can discover 
the spring by which Planchette moves. Therefore it is not, in its move- 
ments, a toy. It moves—undoubtedly it moves. And how? Intelli- 
gently! It answers questions of any kind put to it in any language re- 
quired. It does this. This can not be done but by intelligence. ell, 
by what description of intelligence? It can not be supposed that the 
Divine intelligence is the motive; for how can God be conccived to 
make such a manifestation of himself as Planchette exhibits ? 

“ A corresponding reason cuts off the idea that it is presided over by 
an angelic intelligence; and it is evident to all that a human mind does 
not control it. There is but one more character of intelligence—that of 
evil spirits. Therefore Planchette is moved by the agents of hell. . . . 
But why should the devil connect himself with Planchette? . . . We 
suppose that the experienced scoundrel is ready to do anything human 
wickedness may ask him when souls are the price of the condescension. 
But his reasons for particular manifestations are of small importance 
here. Facts are facts, and the point is, that Planchette is not a toy, that 
it is moved by an intelligence, and that the intelligence that moves it is 
necessarily evil. We would therefore advise all who have a Planchette 
to build for it a special fire of pitch and brimstone. . No one has a 
right to consult the enemy of God. They who do so are in danger of 
becoming worshipers of the devil, and of dwelling with him for ever.” 


This theory has at least the merit of being clear, definite, and easy to 
be understood, if it is not in all respects convincing. But here we have 
an exemplification of the old paradox of an irresistible force coming in 
contact with an immovable body. The Catholic priest tells us that 
Planchette is not a toy; that it moves by an intelligence and volition 
that is not human; that its moving and directing power is of the devil. 
The Rev. Dr. Patton, in his article in the Advance (heretofore referred 
to), tells us that “It is a philanthropic toy, which may be used to bring 
to light hidden connections of mind and body, and to refute the assump- 
tions of spiritism ;” and the Rev. A. D. Field, in his article in the Ladies’ 
Repository, backs up Dr. Patton by saying, that it is “a mere toy,” “is 
no humbug,” is of “ some use ;”—and, concerning the devil theory of the 
general power which moves it and other physical bodies, he says: there 
is “too often the spirit of gentleness to make the theory acceptable.” 
The “immovable body” here, is the authority of the Catholic priest; the 
“irresistible force” is the authority of our clerical brethren representing 
Protestantism ; and after this fair impingement of the latter upon the 
former, we shall, perhaps, have to adopt a compromise solution of the 
problem, by saying that the “immovable body” has been moved a little, 
and that the “ irresistible force” has been resisted some. 

But this devil theory, if what the Bible teaches us concerning that per- 
sonage is true, is encumbered with other difficulties; and the first of 
these is, that the devil, however wicked, is not a fool. If he should set a 
trap for human souls, he would not be so stupid as to tell them there is 
a trap there. When approaching human ro he assumes, as the good 
book tells us, the garb of an angel of light; but it is not likely that he 
would ever say he is the devil, as Planchette sometimes does—at least 
until he felt quite sure of his prey. And again, when, in a case slightly 
parallel with cases sometimes involved in the question in hand, the cap- 
tious Pharisees accused the Saviour of men of casting out devils by 
Beelzebub the prince of devils, he reminded them that a house ar a king- 
dom divided against itself can not stand. Now Planchette, I admit, 
not always a saint—in fact, she sometimes talks and acts very naughtily 
as well as foolishly ; yet at other times, when a better spirit takes posses- 
sion of her, she is gentle, loving, well dis , and does certainly give 
most excellent advice—advice which could not be heeded without detri- 
ment to the devil’s kingdom, and which, if universally followed, would 
work its overthrow entirely. It is inconceivable that Satan would thus 
tear down with one hand what he builds up with another. But just at 
this point I wish to say, I think there is need of great caution in con- 
sulting Planchette on matters of a weighty or serious nature, lest one 
should extort from her mere confirmations of his own.errors, either in 
doctrine or practice ; and that mrt Be nae in any case be accepted 
from it that is repugnant to the established principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. But we are after the science of the thing now, and for the present 
that is our only question—a question, however, which the devil theory, 
as will appear from the foregoing, does not seem fully to answer. 





all dispute. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PRESIDENT GRANT AND HIS CABINET. 


———— 


Ovr readers, of course, take sufficient | 


interest and pride in our national affairs 
to welcome the group of portraits we 
have to offer them on the opposite page. 
Never before in American politics were 
the nominations of cabinet officers looked 
forward to with so much eagerness and 
curiosity as during the interval between 
the election and inauguration of Ulysses 
S. Grant as President of the United States. 
The steadfast and reticent character of 


ulations and conjectures of politicians and 
journalists with reference to his appoint- 
ments; and it was amusing to hear and 


read the assertions of “reliable gentle- | 


men,” and the sanguine predictions of 
those who had been honored with a few 
confidential hints from “ headquarters.” 
Expectation, however, was totally in the 
dark until the morning of the fifth of 
March, when the newly installed Chief 
Magistrate transmitted the important 
paper which contained the names of 
those he would call to the grave and re- 
sponsible dignity of membership in his 
cabinet. 


When the appointments were made | 


public, those who had studied Gene- 
ral Grant’s character and movements 
not disappointed 
in finding that he had sought to name 


men of sterling worth ; men of integrity, 


were, as a class, 


| Combativeness, and Benevolence. 


and we could now do little more than 
reiterate it. He is as he appears, a well- 
built man of average stature, and may 
be pronounzed a very good specimen of 
the average American man. His brain 
is of good size, in proportion with the 
body, and it is large in the perceptives, 
full in the reflectives, large in Construc- 


| tiveness, Human Nature, Cautiousness, 


Continuity, Secretiveness, Hope, Spiritu- 
ality, Conscientiousness, Destructiveness, 
The 


| social affections are also fully developed. 
General Grant greatly increased the spec- | 


Language, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, and 


| Suavity are but moderately indicated. 


make-believe. 


so far as could be judged from their past | 


history, and not men chiefly notorious for | 


playing prominent parts in political cir- 
The great mass of the American 
people drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

Two of the original appointees — 
Mr. E. B. Washburne, nominated for 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Alexander 
T. Stewart, the wealthy dry goods’ 
merchant of New York, nominated for 
Secretary of the Treasury — withdrew 
from the appointments; the former on 
account of his subsequent nomination as 
minister to France; the latter, on account 
of his ineligibility, his business relations 
being a statute barrier to accepting so 
important a post in the Government. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish and Mr. George 8. 
Boutwell were immediately thereafter 
appointed to fill the vacancies. 

Of General Grant we have already ex- 
pressed a definite opinion in the Septem- 
ber number of the Journax for 1868, 


cles. 





Approbativeness and Self-Esteem are 
subordinate; but Firmness is decidedly 
prominent. 

We would pronounce him a man of 
strong practical common sense, with an 
intuitive perception of character, know- 
ing almost at a glance whom to trust. 
He possesses good mechanical ingenuity, 
with planning talent, watchfulness, appli- 
cation, policy, prudence, honesty, enter- 
prise, kindness, friendship, and generos- 
ity, without much French palaver or 
He is a man of few words 
and great courage, fortitude, resolution, 
perseverance, and executiveness. These 
are some of the leading points in this 
character. We may add that he is no 
egotist, no vain boaster, nor will he turn 
to the right or the left for the love of 
praise or for the fear of blame. 


HAMILTON FISH, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


This gentleman is a descendant of one of the 
“ old families of New York,” and was born in 
this city, in the year 1809. He was educated 
at Columbia College, and graduated there with 
a most creditable record. He then studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1830. As a 
lawyer he attained high reputation and exten- 
sive practice. Early in his career, however, he 
entered the field of politics, and in 1837 was 
elected to the State Assembly. In 1842 he was 
elected to Congress from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of New York City; in 1847 he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor of New York, 
and the year following the Governor’s chair 
was accorded him by a large majority vote. 

During his administration the slavery ques- 
tion was agitated with much bitterness, but he 
was early committed to the provisions of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and in his annual messages 
took strong ground against the extension of 
slave territory. He was subsequently elected 
a United States Senator, serving from 1851 to 
1857, when he retired to private life, and spent 
some years in foreign travel, At the breaking 








out of the rebellion he was outspoken in sup- 
port of the Republic, and participated in the 
great Union gathering at Union Square, May 
20th, 1861, where he made a short but stirring 
address. 

In January, 1862, he was appointed with 
Bishop Ames upon a commission to relieve the 
Union prisoners in the South; and though the 
Commissioners were denied admission to the 
territory held by the insurgents, they succeeded 
in negotiating a general exchange of the pris- 
oners of war. Later in that year Mr. Fish 
wrote a letter in which General Grant’s peace 
principles in time of war are so pungently set 
forth that his earnest words, uttered at that 
time of doubt, may have gone far to commend 
him as a member of the new administration. 
He said: “ We must conquer a peace—we can 
not buy it; and if we could, it would be value- 
less, as it would be disgraceful.” 

Mr. Fish for several years past has avoided 
political notoriety; he is a gentleman of 
high-toned character, and one of the most 
active, though quiet, of New York philanthro. 
pists. 

GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. Boutwell was born on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, 1818, at Brookline, Massachusetts. He 
commenced to study law when eighteen years 
of age, and on the attainment of his majority 
entered into active practice. In 1842 he took 
a prominent part in Massachusetts politics, and 
though still a very young man, was elected to 
the State Legislature, in which he served from 
year to year until 1850. In political sympa- 
thies at that time, he was a Democrat. 

He served as a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1853, and won 
distinction as the successful opponent of Mr. 
Choate, in the debates of that body. In 1854 
he left the Democratic party on the Kansas- 
Nebraska issue, and was a leader in the organ- 
ization of the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts. He wasa member of the Peace Congress 
in 1861, and was elected to the National House 
of Representatives in 1862. He kept his seat 
in each successive Congress, and was elected 
and took his seat as a member of the present 
House. During his last two terms in Congress 
Mr. Boutwell was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and he was one of the Managers 
on the part of the House in the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson before the Senate. 


JACOB D. COX, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. Cox was born October 27th, 1828, in 
Montreal, Lower Canada, where his parents, 
who were natives of the United States, were 
residing at the time. In 1829 they removed to 
New York, where his early years were chiefly 
spent. In 1846 he went to Uhio, and entered 
Oberlin: College, from which he graduated at 
twenty-three, and then immediately took up 
the study of law. 

In 1859, then an ardent Republican of the 
most advanced radical type, he was elected to 
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the Ohio Senate. At the outbreak of the war 
Senator Cox was in the last months of his term, 
and at once offered his services to Governor 
Dennison in raising the State quota of volun- 
teers. He was soon after appointed a briga- 
dier-general of the State troops, and was 
ordered to take charge of Camp Dennison. 
Soon after he was ordered with his brigade to 
West Virginia, and placed in command of the 
district of Kanawha. Here, under command of 
General Rosecrans, his command did effective, 
but not particularly brilliant, service. He was 
subsequently assigned to the Ninth Corps, and 
participated in the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam, commanding the corps after the 
fall of General Reno. For his services in this 
campaign he was made a major-general. Sub- 
sequently he commanded, with credit to him- 
self and the army, a division of the Twenty- 
third Corps during the Atlanta campaign, the 
numerous engagements which occurred serving 
to make that campaign almost a continuous 
battle. During the pursuit of Hood’s army, fol- 
lowing the fall of Atlanta, General Cox com- 
manded the Twenty-third Corps with uniform 
success. He also rendered gallant service with 
that corps during Hood’s pursuit of General 
Thomas’ army, which ended in the triumphant 
success of the Union forces at the battle of 
Nashville. 

Scarcely had the war closed, when he was 
nominated and elected Governor of Ohio. At 
the expiration of his term of office he refused 
a re-nomination, and, removing to Cincinnati, 
engaged in the practice of law. He was gen- 
erally understood to be a Conservative Repub- 
lican, owing to his preference of a system for 
the forcible colonization of negroes to the ex- 
tension of suffrage to that race. Mr. Cox is a 
well-read lawyer, an elegant and forcible writer, 
and a studious scholar of history and politics. 


JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 

General Rawlins is a native of Illinois, hay- 
ing been born in Jo Davies County, February 
18th, 1831. He received a common school ed- 
ucation, and, until he was twenty-three years 
of age, was engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He then entered a law office in Galena, Illinois, 
where he first became acquainted with Grant. 
In 1855 he was admitted to the bar, and in the 
practice of the law was tolerably successful. 

In politics he warmly espoused the Demo- 
cratic interest. At a large public meeting 
which was held in Galena soon after the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter, he spoke in behalf of the 
Union. General, then Mr., Grant presided 
over this meeting. This occasion dates Gen- 
eral Rawlins’ separation from the Douglas 
Democracy and his alliance with the Republi- 
cans. 

In August, 1861, Rawlins was, at Grant’s re- 
quest, appointed assistant-adjutant-general. He 
was chosen chief-of-staff in November, 1862, a 
position which he retained until his recent ap- 
pointment in tlie cabinet. Having shown him- 
selfa most faithful and thorough officer, and hav- 








ing been so long in close association with Gen- 
eral Grant, it is no matter for surprise that he 
has been honored by this preferment. General 
Rawlins is remarkable for his modest deport- 
ment. One of the first hotels in New York 
was, not long since, honored with his presence 
for several days, but the proprietor did not, 
until the last moment, discover. that he had been 
entertaining the chief of General Grant's staff. 


ADOLPH E. BORIE, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


This gentleman, who has been called from 
comparatively private life to assume the func- 
tions of an important post in the administra- 
tion of the General Government, was born in 
Philadelphia, in 1809. He is of French deriva- 
tion, his father having emigrated from Bor- 
deaux and established himself as a merchant 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Borie graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania at the age of six- 
teen. When twenty-four he went to Paris, and 
subsequently traveled considerably in Europe. 
On his return he entered into commercial life, 
and by industry and the exercise of a superior 
business judgment he has accumulated wealth. 

In 1862, when the Union League was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, Mr. Borie was one of its 
founders; and is now its vice-president. Ex- 
cept in this way he has never taken an active 
part in politics. During the war he contributed 
largely, both by his means and his influence, to 
the enlistment of soldiers for the Union armies. 
He was introduced to General Grant, after the 
close of the war, by General Meade, and the 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. 


* E. R. HOAR, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, a son of the Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, of Massachusetts, was born in 
1816, at Concord, Mass. His mother was a 
daughter of Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Hon. George F. Hoar, a 
member of the Forty-first Congress from the 
eighth Massachusetts district, is his brother. 
He entered Harvard College in 1831, grad- 
uating with distinction in 1835, and after read- 
ing law with his father at Concord, spent 
two years at the Cambridge Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar about the year 
1840, and practiced with great success in Mid- 
dlesex and the neighboring counties. After 
a few years he was appointed a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, but he resigned and 
returned to the practice of his profession, this 
time opening an office in Boston, where he soon 
acquired an extensive and lucrative business. 
In April, 1859, he was appointed a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and has since 
held that office. As a lawyer, he has few su- 
periors in the country, and the Massachusetts 
reports abound with evidences of his skill and 
learning, both as an advocate and as a judge. 
He was for about ten years a member of the 
corporation of Harvard College, but resigned 
that position last year, and was immediately 





afterward elected an overseer of the College. 
Judge Hoar was always a strong anti-slave- 
ry man, and has at all times manifested a 
deep interest in politics. In 1856 he attended 
as delegate the Philadelphia convention, where 
the Republican party sprang into existence. 
He is a man of fine literary culture, is endowed 
with great wit and unusual social qualities, and 
is very popular, especially at Concord, where 
his family reside. 


J. A. J. CRESWELL, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


The new pestmaster-general was born in 
Cecil County, Maryland, in 1828. He received 
a liberal education, and after graduating from 
Dickinson College, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in Maryland in 
1850. He occupied for 1861 and 1862 a seat in 
the Maryland House of Delegates, and served 
in 1862 as an assistant-adjutant-general. In 
1862 he was elected to Congress, and not long 
afterward, when Governor Hicks died and left 
his seat in the Senate vacant, Creswell was 
nominated by the Unionists and elected United 
States Senator, after a sharp contest. 

In 1864 he was a delegate to the Convention 
in Baltimore which re-nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
In 1866 he was a conspicuous delegate to the 
Southern Loyalists’ Convention in Philadel- 
phia, where he led the Border State opposition 
to the demand for negro suffrage, not because 
he was opposed to the principle, but because 
he doubted the political wisdom of going be- 
fore the peopie in that campaign with negro 
suffrage as an issue. He, however, has, for a 
long time since, been one of the most ardent 
defenders of the justice and expediency of im- 
partial suffrage. Mr. Creswell was chairman 
of the Maryland delegation to the Chicago 
Convention which nominated General Grant 
for President. He had long been talked of as 
a fitting representative of the border States or 
Southern States in Grant’s cabinet, and his 
nomination, therefore, caused less surprise than 
that of some others. 

Mr. Creswell is a lawyer in large practice; a 
skillful politician, an eloquent orator, and a 
man of fine literary tastes. 





And this is President Grant and his cabinet. 
It might have been better; it might have been 
worse. An analysis of the character and ca- 
pacity of each member of the cabinet—which 
we have not room at present to give at length 
—indicates fair intellectual ability, good moral 
development, and no lack of energy or execu- 
tiveness. We shall look for a plain, straight- 
forward course, without egotism, display, bril- 
liancy, or eccentricity. Though evidently 
patriotic, these gentlemen are not belligerent ; 
and their policy will be justice, self-defense, 
moderation, and peace. They will not court 
war, nor will they shrink from any manly duty. 
Let all Americans lend a hand in the support 
of these officers. Instead of seeking for our- 
selves personal favors or advantages, let us look 
to the good of the whole country, aiding the ad- 
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ministration in the discharge of its duties. This 
is as much our work as it is theirs. That some 
bad men will get office under these different 
heads may be expected, but let us not condemn 
hastily nor criticise without reason. No one 
man rules a republic. It is the aggregated 
voice of the nation that must be heard and 
considered. Let every American citizen so 
comport himself as to be an honor and a power 
in himself. 

Our Government is what we make it. Our 
officers are our servants. Let ws set them an 
example, and hold them to their duties by do- 
ing our own. Let us hope and pray for the 
success of our new President, his cabinet, and 
all of his assistants. 

et 


BRAIN WAVES. 


Tue New York Sun says: We mentioned a 
few days ago, that a writer in the London 
Spectator had propeunded a theory of “ brain 
waves,” to account for the appearance of per- 
sons at the point of death to their distant 
friends. He claims that there is a kind of brain 
atmosphere, which extends over the globe, and 
upon which the brain has the power of im- 
pressing undulations, just as a bell sets the air 
in motion, or an electric battery the electric 
fluid in a telegraph wire. These waves, when 
they meet with a sympathetic organ, produce 
ideas and images more or less distinct, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The subject is undergo- 
ing discussion, and some facts confirmatory of 
the theory are advanced. One is the case of a 
person whose image was seen by his wife to 
enter his house and go up stairs some two 
hours before his actual arrival. On inquiry, it 
was found that at that moment he was men- 
tally imagining himself as doing the precise 
thing which his apparition did. Another story 
is, perhaps, not new to many of our readers, but 
it is sufficiently interesting to be repeated : 

“ Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straight- 
forward and excellent man, was in command 
of a ship crossing the Atlantic Ocean. His 
course brought him within sight of the island 
of Ascension, at that time uninhabited, and 
never visited by any ship except for the pur- 
pose of collecting turtles, which abound on 
the coast. The island was barely descried 
on the horizon, and was not to be noticed at 
all; but as Sir Thomas looked at it, he was 
seized by an unaccountable desire to steer 
toward it. He felt how strange such a wish 
would appear to his crew, and tried to disregard 
it, butin vain. [is desire became more and more 
urgent and distressing, and foreseeing that it 
would soon be more difficult to gratify it, he told 
his lieutenant to prepare to ‘ put about ship,’ and 
steer for Ascension. The officer to whom he 
spoke ventured respectfully to represent, that 
changing their course would greatly delay 
them—that just at that moment the men were 
going to their dinner—that, at least, some de- 
lay might be allowed. But these arguments 
seemed to increase Capt. Williams’ anxiety, 
and the ship was steered toward the uninter- 
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esting little island. All eyes and spy-glasses 
were now fixed upon it, and soon something 
was perceived on the shore. ‘It is white—it is 
a flag—it must be a signal!’ and when they 
neared the shore, it was ascertained that six- 
teen men, wrecked on that coast many days 
before, and suffering the extremity of hunger, 
had set up a signal, though almost without a 
hope of relief.” 

[The Sun says the discussion promises to elicit 
more anecdotes of a similar character. Is that 
all? Here are new phases of psychological 
import and interest. Let our English cousins 
pursue the mystery. It may be that we shall 
be able to enlighten them. We have something 
more to impart on “ The Inner Senses,” which 
will appear in due time. Our investigations 
go to show that there are scientific explana- 
tions to these material phenomena, which now 
puzzle the philosophers. Meantime, we refer 
the reader to our “ Planchette.”—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Ao ome 


A curious ceremony is performed yearly in 
London, when certain city leases are renewed, 
which has been handed down from feudal 
times. After the papers are completed, solemn 
proclamation is made, calling on the tenants 
of a piece of waste ground called ‘ The Moors,” 
in Shropshire, to “ come forth and do their ser- 
vice.” The City Solicitor presents himself, and 
gravely cuts a faggot with a hatchet, and anoth- 
er with a billhook. A similar call is made on 
tenants in another place, and the Solicitor 
counts out six horseshoes and sixty-one nails. 
There is some reason for preserving these old 
ceremonies. The city lost $240,000 per annum 
recently by a neglect of the proper officer to 
renew & lease on the proper day. 


Drimx.—If men must be drunk, doubtless 
wine is less deleterious than whisky ; but drunk- 
enness is in some senses all of a piece, by what- 
ever cause. It, doubtless, would be more 
comfortable to have one’s throat cut with a 
razor than with a sickle; but when it shall have 
been effected, the result is about the same. 

It is to be expected that a president of a 
wine growers’ association will entertain opin- 
ions such as you quote, viz., that the way to les- 
sen drunkenness is to get the people a milder 
means of getting drunk; but if half the labor 
and money were bestowed upon teaching peo- 
ple the laws of health and temperance that are 
to be bestowed on wine, in order to give them 
a milder method of being intemperate, the race 
might be saved from intoxication altogether. 


Svussects For Dissectrion.— The applica- 
tion of the physicians of Maine for a law fur- 
nishing them material for dissection, which has 
been refused by a dozen Legislatures, has now 
taken the shape of a bill, which is thought to 
be unobjectionable. It delivers into the hands 
of the fraternity the bodies of any persons dy- 
ing in their city or town, State prison, or jail, 
whose burial must be at the public expense, 
provided the deceased made no request to be 


buried, or if his remains are not claimed by 
friends or kindred. Why not? 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


Tue qustion is often asked, by the ignorant 
and unbelieving, as to what is the use of Phre- 
nology, supposing it to be true. As well may 
one ask what is the use of the magnet, naviga- 
tion, astronomy, chemistry, ot knowledge of 
other science. “They are neither food nor 
drink.” But to answer briefly, we may state 
that, by a knowledge of Phrenology, etc., we 
come to know our own capabilities; what we 
can do best; our tendencies to vice or crime— 
and how to better regulate and restrain all our 
propensities—to know who are, and who are 
not compatible; who are, and who are not me- 
chanical; who are rogues, and how to manage 
them, etc. Here is the testimony of a superin- 
tendent of a Western House of Refuge. He 
says: 

“T find the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of in- 
calculable value in the work in which I am 
engaged, viz., winning of boys from vice to 
virtue ; with it, as a guide, lam enabled to diag- 
nose a boy’s moral disease, and thus admin- 
ister the appropriate remedies. Please find 
inclosed the requisite annual subscription price, 
and send me the JouRNAL for the current 
year. ¥..2% A.” 


Our science is equally applicable to every 
condition, every human interest. It only needs 
to be known, to be appreciated and applied. 


a 0 a 


Tue Lirtrme-Curse. —In a former num- 
ber we called attention to this new health 
exercise, now in use in New York and other 
cities. Messrs. Leavitt and Janes, No. 880 


Broadway, New York, will send circulars de- 
scribing the process to those who may wish to 
know something more about it. It is enough 
for us to say that it is a good thing. 


A NatIionaL CELEBRATION.—Who among 
our poets will render his name for ever famous 
by writing a poem to celebrate the completion 
of our great Pacific Railway? Here is a grand 
theme, worthy the best mind in the nation. 
Let the poem be written, then set to appropri- 
ate music, and sung simultaneously all along 


the line, from Portland to San Francisco. 
What a happy circumstance it would be if the 
great railway could be opened on the Fourth 
of July! We are impatient to have our sum- 
mer vacation in the Rocky Mountains. 


SHE tsor AGE.—The young lady, Miss Cuba, a 
beautiful daughter of the sea, is no longerachild. 
She has emerged from her swaddling clothes, 
attained her majority, and is, by divine right, 
if not by the laws of Spain, entitled to be FREE. 
She is now considering the question of a new 
alliance. She evidently has no “ affinity” for 
the old monarchy under which she has been 
held in subjection so iong. If we correctly 
discern her preferences, they are for an alliance 
with her next-door neighbor, the United States ; 
and if this really be her choice, her preference 
shall be respected. She is of lawful age, is 
vigorous, healthy, plucky, and we think it 
but. right that she take her place in that 
family of nations with which all her interests 
are naturally most intimately related. Uncle 
Samuel has room enougl. for all. Boys, if the 
maiden asks, be prompt to lend a hand. We 





remember Lafayette. 
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“te I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fete, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous prect- 
plee of telling unbiased truth, let him prociatm war with mankind— 
ueither te give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 


them of virtees, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if be regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 


myself," —De Foe, 
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WANTED. 





To-pay the great want throughout the 
world is competent TeacuErs. They are 
wanted in every department of human 
interests; but nowhere more than in the 
practical every-day duties of life. Igno- 
rance of chemistry, geology, and botany 
renders the pursuit of agriculture unat- 
tractive, if not slavish. Teach young 
men the nature of soils, the physiology 
of plants, and their chemical composi- 
tion, and a new interest would be given to 
the subject, and hundreds would take up 
the healthful and profitable occupation. 
Now, ignorant blunderers work to disad- 
vantage; loss of time and loss of produc- 
tion are the result. 

Take the young married lady who has 
had no instruction and little experience 
in housekeeping. The dough won't rise; 
the bread is burned rather than properly 
baked; much fuel is wasted; dishes are 
broken; milk sours; meats get tainted ; 
the butter is frowsy; the tubs leak; the 
beds become musty ; moths get into the 
wardrobes; and everything is “topsy- 
turvey.” Why? Simply because the 
young wife had not been properly taught. 
She had received a fashionable educa- 
tion ;—had learned music, French, danc- 
ing, croquet, and other “accomplish- 
ments,” but not the practical duties of 
every-day life. She needs a teacher. 

A young man starts ont in life with 
no definite aim. He, too, has been to 
school, where his studies were Greek, 
Latin, French, German, mathematics, lit- 
erature, history, etc. But the thing he 
most needs to know—Aimself, his capac- 
ity for this or that pursuit, and how to 
judge the character of men—was not 
taught him, and he is in a quandary, yea, 
in total darkness, as to the character of 
others, or what to do with himself, 
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| a state and a nation. 
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We want teachers to instruct every 
young man and every young woman— 
yea, every child—what are their beset- 
ting sins, as well as their most appropri- 
ate spheres; to point out who has a 
natural aptitude for art, mechanism, busi- 
ness, or for a profession; to warn them 
of perverted appetites, growing out of 
organs excessively large or deficient; to 
check tendencies to vice and crime. Such 
teachers are wanted in every neighbor- 
hood, as much so as physicians and 
schoolmasters. In short, the world wants 
capable, honest, and high-minded Chris- 
tian phrenologists, who can and who will 
tell the truth, 

We also want intelligent and honest 
legislators; and instead of corrupt pot- 
house politicians, we want moral and 
religious statesmen. Aye, “moral and 
religious ;”—men of caliber and high- 
toned character—such as are an honor to 
There are such. 
Let us have none other. 

Instead of ignorant, swindling quacks 
and impostors who fatten on their ill-got- 
ten gains, filched from poor diseased 
creatures, we want well-instracted phy- 
sicians and surgeons, to teach the people 
not only how to throw off disease, but 
how to keep in health. It is so much 
easier for the indolent doctor to pre- 
scribe bitter pills, cod-liver oil, porter, 
ale, wines—so called—and pungent, burn- 
ing whisky to a helpless patient, than to 
take hold and do something for him. 
One now gets only a look, a nod, a pre- 
scription, and a bill to pay, whether it 
result in a “kill” or a cure. But there 
are educated physicians who are honest 
Christian gentlemen, and who do not pre- 
scribe alcoholic stimulants to every nurs- 
ing mother; but these are exceptions to 
the rule, who redeem the craft from the 
curses of an outraged public. Is there 
no way to put down and to rout out the 
wicked venders of the vile slops, and who 
practice on the deluded hopes and the 
depleted bodies and pockets of these help- 
less victims? Must educated physicians 
stand by and look on in silence while the 
quack and impostor cheats a patient, first 
out of his money, and then out of his 
life? Should not our physicians take the 
necessary steps to put a stop to this rob- 
bery and murder? One way to correct 
the evil is to teach the people “ How to 
Live ;” something ofanatomy, physiology, 





dietetics, and the laws of hygiene. An- 
other way is, to discountenance all those 
newspapers and magazines that pollute 
their pages with advertisements of quack 
medicines. Do this, and the public would 
be saved from a vast amount of sin, sick- 
ness, swindling, and suffering ; as well as 
from the loss—total loss—of thousands, 
nay, millions of dollars. “Beware of 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing.” Then 
we want Christian men in the pulpit— 
men who have enongh self-denial to 
practice what they preach; enough edu- 
cation, culture, refinement, and grace to 
present the Gospel of faith, righteous- 
ness, and brotherly love. We want 
sound, healthy men; not nervous, sickly, 
fidgety dyspeptics, with no ray of hope 
or sunshine in their sepulchral voices or 
cadaverous faces. We want men all alive 
to the whole truth; bright and shining 
lights, whose precepts and example shall 
be worthy their Master, whom they pro- 
Jess to follow. We do not want a mel- 
ancholy, jaundiced set of sanctimonious 
scarecrows, to frighten poor wonien and 
children into fits, and to consign all man- 
kind and unborn babes to a hopeless 
perdition. We want men with human 
sympathies, common sense, and Christian 
principles. 

And as learners we should be quick to 
hear and diligent to do the right. How 
rare are the good listeners! those who 
are attentive to the voice of wisdom and 
apt to be instructed in the path of duty! 

In our schools we want teachers who 
love children and who love their call- 
ing; teachers who can read character 
and classify it according to temperament 
and capacity, and who can discriminate 
between the sensitive child that needs en- 
couragement, and the self-assured urchin 
that requires different treatment. Seeing 
these constitutional differences, and adapt- 
ing the treatment to each accordingly, 
would result in the happiest manner. 
Pupil, parent, and teacher would feel that 
there was indeed a providence in the 
overruling and management of affairs. 
Obedience and harmonious development 
would be the result. 

We could go on and show the neces- 
sity of having properly qualified persons 
in all the positions and relations of life. 
Indeed, there is no end to our real 
“ wants” in these respects; but we must 
take up the subject again. 
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CRIMINALS, 


THEIR TREATMENT AND REFORMATION, 





THE question of punishment and disci- 
pline in the family, the school, the army, 
the navy, and in asylums and prisons, 
has engaged the minds of educators, phi- 
losophers, and philanthropists of all ages. 
In the early centuries the rule of revenge 
governed. It was “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ;” “ spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” and so forth. Then, 
all prisons were not only places of pun- 
ishment, but of torture and death. It is 
but a few years ago when there were 
in England nearly a hundred different 
crimes punished with death; and con- 
viction was quickly followed by punish- 
ment; while now there are two—treason 
and murder. 

Modern civilization has modified pun- 
ishments throughout Christendom. But 
we have not yet risen above the old 
Mosaic doctrine of revenge; or fully 
adopted the more Christian theory of re- 
forming instead of torturing the criminal. 

Flogging has been abolished in our 
army and navy, and in many of our 
penitentiaries; but it is continued in some 
families and in many public schools. 

The strait-jacket, hand-cuffs, and chains 
are still used in the worst of our 
lunatic asylums; but in those presided 
over by more sensible and humane men, 
kindness is found to be a more potent 
power. Public discussion, newspaper 
agitation, and State legislation will still 
further modify and improve our modes 
of punishment. Here is one of the most 
practically successful plans that has been 
applied in prison discipline. At the late 
Social Science Convention at Albany, 
N. Y., the Rev. Dr. Wines, Secretary of 
the New York Prison Association, read a 
paper on the Irish System of Imprison- 
ment. He said that the treatment of 
crime and criminals was a problem that 
had tasked the thought and study of the 
ages. There was scarcely a more per- 
plexed question in the whole range of 
human inquiry; but Sir Walter Crofton, 
in originating what was known as the 
Irish.prison system, had come nearer to 
a solution of it than had ever been reached 
before. The best thinkers had given in 
their adhesion to the system, especially 
the late Count Cavour, of Italy. It had 
been for fifteen years in operation in Ire- 


» provement. 





land, where it had borne the best fruits ; 
and he believed that it would yield fruits 
equally precious if adopted by other 
countries. 

But, asked the speaker, what was the 
Irish system? It might be defined an 
adult reformatory, where the aim was to 
train the prisoner in such a way that, on 
his liberation, he would be able to resist 
temptation, be inclined to lead a worthy 
life, and possess both the power and the 
wish to earn honest bread. This was 
done by placing, as it were, the prison- 
er’s fate in his own hands, and by ena- 
bling him, during his imprisonment, to 
raise himself, by good conduct and in- 
dustry, step by step, to greater freedom, 
privilege, and comfort, while idleness and 
disobedience kept him in a state of coer- 
cion and restraint. 

There were three stages in the Irish 
prison system, or four if the period was 
included during which the convict was 
out on his ticket of license. The first 
stage was intensely penal. Cellular sep- 
aration, with low diet and uninteresting 
employment, was the mode adopted here. 
Eight months of solitary confinement was 
the rule, but this might be somewhat 
shortened by uniform good conduct. This 
stage did good work if it succeeded, as 
it commonly did, in planting in the con- 
vict’s mind the feeling that there must 
be an active co-operation on his part with 
his keepers in the effort to effect his im- 


The second stage was that of progress- 
ive classification, worked on the mark 
system. There were four classes in this 
stage, and a given number of marks must 
be earned to advance from one to the 
other. The maximum number attainable 
in a month is nine—three for conduct, 
three for industry, and three for school. 
On emerging from the cellular prison, the 
convict entered the third class. Eighteen 
marks were required to pass from this to 
the second. By a like probation, though 
of longer duration, he rose to the first ; 
and finally, through the same process, to 
the exemplary class, At each advance, 
the prisoner’s condition was improved ; 
his privileges were enlarged; and par- 
ticularly, the percentage of his earnings 
placed to his credit was increased. All 
along misconduct was punished by put- 
ting the offender back one or more steps. 
It was obvious how powerful was the 





motive held out by these several induce- 
ments, and especially by the large deduc- 
tions from the terms ot sentence to good 
conduct, diligence, and a studious atten- 
tion to learning. 

The third stage was the intermediate 
prison, so called because it held a middle 
place between an imprisonment strictly 
penal and a condition of unrestricted lib- 
erty. The imprisonment here was of a 
moral kind—no walls, no bolts and bars, 
and very little supervision. There were 
two intermediate prisons—one in Dublin 
and one at Lusk, twelve miles out. The 
prisoners in Dublin werked at mechan- 
ical, those at Lusk at farm labor. The 
uninstructed, without hesitation, to go 
anywhere in the city and country. Their 
education was continued and greatly ex- 
tended by daily lectures on practical and 
scientific subjects. They were now, for 
the first time, permitted to spend a small 
part of their gratnities from earnings in 
procuring personal comforts, yet even this 
was generally saved. Indeed, the main 
design of the permission was to cultivate 
habits of providence and thrift. 

The fourth stage was that in which the 
prisoner was released on ticket-of-leave. 
In Ireland, contrary to what happens in 
England, a bona fide police supervision 
was kept upon the prisoner, which was 
found as useful to him as to the commu- 
nity. The result was that, whereas when 
this system was first put in operation it 
was with the greatest difficulty that em- 
ployment could be obtained for any of 
the discharged convicts; now that diffi- 
culty was reversed, so that it was harder 
for an employer to procure a liberated 
convict than it was for a convict to find 
an employer. Upon the whole, the speaker 
said that for Ireland the vexed problem, 
“ What shall we do with our criminals ?” 
which had been for ages a crux terribilis 
to the nations, seemed to have a satis- 
factory solution. 

This is in keeping with science, com- 
mon sense, and with Christianity. In- 
deed, it is God’s plan in dealing with 
all his creatures. By obedience to His 
laws we are put forward, and receive 
credit-marks—health, happiness, pros- 
perity ; while disease, despondency, and 
death come of disobedience, dissipation, 
wrong doing, and wrong living. We 
hope our civil authorities, our religious 
and scientific teachers, will investigate 
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this question; look at it through human 
nature, as explained on phrenological 
principles, and then apply those laws for 
the government, improvement, and ele- 
vation of our race, which are based on 
common sense and human nature. 

Let our prisons be converted into 
physiological, educational, and religious 
REFORMATORIES. There is good sense in 
putting a whisky-drinking and tobacco- 
stuffing criminal on a low diet, and keep- 
ing him for a time in close quarters. By 
this means his system becomes renovated, 
his blood purified, and his bad temper 
subdued. Then, when fitted for promo- 
tion, he takes a realizing sense of his sit- 
uation, and works with his keepers, and 


with the laws of his own being, for | 


advancement and real improvement. 

There are many among us who fall 
into vice and crime more through igno- 
rance and weakness than from intention. 
Let us who are temperate, intelligent, 
and self-regulating be lenient to the un- 
fortunate, and put them in the way of re- 
covering both physical and moral health. 

Is not this the right way to regenerate 
the body, oyercome bad habits, and to 
grow in grace ? 


ib +P? 


OUR INDIANS. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 





So long as the bad policy of supply- 
ing the Indians with fire-water and _fire- 
arms is continued, and so long as we 
run railways through their territories, 
without providing a substitute for their 
dispersed and lost game, so long shall 





| pect from me?” 


we have trouble, thefts, stampedes, and | 


bloody massacres. This whole conti- 
nent, 
merous tribes of savages—always at war 


with each other—is now rapidly settled 


once the exclusive home of nu- | 


dian must use plows and hoes. He must 
grow herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, 
and crops of corn and oats. Instead of 
being clothed with skins, he must raise 
wool, flax, hemp, and cotton, to be con- 
verted into garments. Instead of tents, 
huts, and wigwams, he must build houses. 
In short, if he would escape extinction, 
he must drop his savage customs and 
adopt the arts of civilization. He must 
settle down and go to work. His children 
must be educated, learn trades, and be- 
come citizens. This is the only humane 
solution of the Indian problem. If it be 
said that the Indian will not work, will not 
learn, will not become civilized, and even 
christianized, we reply there have been 
instances wherein all these points have 
been attained, and we firmly believe that 
a policy, such as Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota, suggests, could be put into 
successful execution among all the rem- 
nants of our North American Indians. 
Why not try it? 
a 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. I. 


Ir is of great importance to every person to 
select a pursuit best adapted to his peculiar 
qualities of constitution and character. Itisa 
common remark, that everybody wants to do 
that which is easiest and most remunerative. 
In our professional career we often meet with 
those who are sincerely desirous of doing the 
wisest and best thing they can, and we are fre- 
quently asked, “ What position in life am I best 
fitted to fill properly? With my talents and 
characteristics, what ought I to do? What 
would be best for the community that I should 
do? Not merely wherein can I secure the most 
money, but what has the world a right to ex- 
Others have a different spirit. 
One young man whom we happen to know, 
wrote us for our assistance in obtaining a sit- 
uation. He modestly stated: “ I wanta situa- 


| tion in which the duties are very light and the 


by acivilized race. The savage and the | 


civilized can not dwell together in peace. 
There would be an irrepressible conflict 
between them. There will soon be 
sufficiently capacious 
to supply the Red men with hunting 
Wild game, like the buffalo, 
the deer, and the bear, must give place 
to the ox, the sheep, and the pig; ahd 
instead of vast tracts of wild land, we 
are to have small cultivated farms, on 
which millions can live, where now but 
thousands scarcely subsist. 

Instead of bows and arrows, the In- 


no “reserves” 


grounds. 





pay very large.” This seems to be the desire 
of many, but few have the candor to put it in 
black and white. Many persons, though not 
endowed with talent for a high pursuit, still 
crave earnestly the pleasures and emoluments 
of «pursuits for which they have little or no tal- 
ent, and in which they can deserve no high de- 
grees of success. Men seem anxious to avoid 
the supposed curse of gaining their bread by 
the sweat of the face. Occasionally we find a 
man willing to bend his back to the rough bur- 
dens of life. 

One snowy, sloppy day in New York we 
passed an aged son of Erin engaged in carry- 
ing coal, from a pile on the sidewalk, up seve- 
ral flights of stairs. As he bent to his task, we 
thought, “ What a pity that he could not have 
in his old age relief from such toil!” and ven- 








tured to ask him if he did not wish he had 
learned some trade when young, so that at his 
time of life he could avoid such drudgery. He 
replied, in a ringing, hopeful voice: “ Who, 
thin, sir, wud do the laborin’ work?” God 
bless you in your cheerful performance of hum- 
ble duty, thought we as we passed along; who- 
ever is willing to do “ the laborin’ work,” and 
does it cheerfully, may be fulfilling his destiny 
and earning the final commendation: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Since that time, whenever we see strong 
arms engaged in the fulfillment of heavy work, 
we say, God bless those who are willing to 
do “ the laborin’ work,” if it must be done by 
manual strength. Nevertheless, we render 
special homage to the genius which contrived 
the steam-engine, whereby horse-flesh and man- 
ual labor are greatly lightened, and the com- 
forts of the world multiplied a hundred-fold. 
He who invented the mowing machine re- 
lieved the aching backs of millions. Verily 
he made two spires of grass grow where 
but one grew before, or made it possible for 
a man to avail himself of twice as much as, 
by hand, he was previously able todo. All hon- 
or to the man who invented iron fingers to do 
the world’s sewing, as well as to him who in- 
vented the spinning-jenny and the power- 
loom with which to make thecloth. Notwith- 
standing all the machinery the world has in 
use, there is still a great deal of laboring work 
to be done. There is no doubt that a man of 
genius and talent, with an equally strong body, 
would make a better laborer than the stupid 
hind who only knew enough to use his physi- 
cal strength to break the stone or shovel the 
earth. But since all men are not possessed of 
invention and philosophical reasoning talent, 
many must be content to perform the simpler 
operations of labor ; and happy is the man who 
has the wisdom and honesty to accept cheer- 
fully the pursuit in which he can serve the 
world and himself the best, whether it be ac- 
cording to the world’s estimate, high or low. 


.To be a good and faithful doer, and to secure 


success in the doing, should be the great object 
of effort. It does not require great sagacity to 
understand that it is better fora man to bea 
first-class lumberman than a third-class cabi- 
net-maker. He who can fell the trees, float the 
logs to market and cut them into boards, and 
do it well, is far more useful in his success than 
the shabby builder or cabinet-maker who par- 
tially spoils good lumber in the construction of 
indifferent houses or poor furniture. Success, 
in its best sense, is the measure of merit. It is 
not how much money he makes—the world 
pays him for poor services—but it is how much 
good service he renders the world! When a 
man has rendered excellent service, the world 
owes him remuneration, compensation ; noth- 
ing less than this should he reeeive, nor has he 
a right to anything more than his just desert. 
What, then, can each person doin which he 
can serve the world in the best manner, and 
through those means deserve such remunera- 


tion as will be necessary for his comfort and 
support ? 
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WHITE MEN AND BLACE MEN. 
ARE THEY OF ONE ORIGIN? 








AN esteemed correspondent in the South 
(Georgia) clips the following from the New 
York Tribune, and asks us to refute or confirm 
the statement: 

The political craniologists who hold that 
persons of African descent should be regarded 
as beasts of burden by reason of the peculiari- 
ty of their facial angles, have met with rather 
a severe blow. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the 
Embassador, who, during his residence in Eng- 
land has made speeches concerning most mat- 
ters which can agitate the human mind, upon 
the occasion of his recently eating his dinner 
with the London workingmen said: “ We at 
one time in America thought there was a dif- 
ference—not in white skulls, but between the 
black and the white ones. We have changed 
that opinion now.” Some of us have; some of 
us never held the opinion ; but we suspect that 
here and there an eminent philosopher—Pol- 
lard, for instance, or Morgan, of Ohio—still 
adheres to the profound and well-considered 
notion that the African, at the best, is just a 
little higher in the scale of creation than the 
gorilla. It will give us pleasure to set off the 
views of Mr. Embassador Johnson against 
those of the learned Helper. The excellent 
Plenipotentiary has during his whole life had 
excellent opportunities of studying the facial 
angle as an indication of character ; and when 
he says that we have “changed our opinion,” 
we suppose that he means to intimate that he 
has changed his own. While the black was 
bought and sold, and treated in all ways rather 
worse than respectable grooms treat their 
horses, and while it was thought necessary for 
the national safety to extenuate and to per- 
petuate this anomalous condition of a wretched 
race, the bestial theory was the one about which 
the most egregious nonsense could be most 
safely talked, with just that show of science 
which makes the deepest impression upon ig- 
norant whites. While we do not believe that 
any man of average culture ever conscien- 
tiously entertained it, we are sorry to say that 
there were those who gave the diabolical doc- 
trine a quasi approbation. To all spch, whether 
they are Doctors of Divinity or Democratic 
politicians, the admission of Mr. Reverdy John- 
son is a rebuke which they will feel, if they 
can feel anything. It is the beginning of the 
end. The sham ethnologists had. better set 
their houses in order, for the day of their de- 
parture is at hand. 


[There is no doubt as to the statement of 
Mr. Johnson. The theory, that we are of dif- 
ferent origins, and therefore differently con- 
structed, is not susceptible of demonstration. 
All the races of man are alike human, and 
alike in faculty. Differences in color, com- 
plexion, size, etc., do not imply separate cre- 
ations or different origins. Climate, food, 
modes of life, etc., are believed to be sufficient 
to account for present differences in character 
and condition.] 
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4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cubanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,— Hosea iv. 6. 








THE BARTH CURE. 


YEARS ago we were told by an Indian, one 
of the Senecas, in Western New York, that one 
way to treat a patient for fever and ague was 
to dig a hole in the ground, say two feet deep 
or more, and then, when the ague had sub- 
sided and the fever was returning, to bury the 
patient, wrapped in a blanket, in the soft, dry 
earth, leaving only a breathing-hole through 
a tube placed near his nose and mouth, to pre- 
vent suffocation. Placed with his face down, 
he is permitted to remain half an hour or more, 
till the earth fairly smokes with his perspiration. 
It was said that two or three such burials 
would break up the worst cases. 

We simply relate this Indian method, with- 
out indorsing it, having had no personal expe- 
rience of its efficacy. Others can judge as well 
as we whether the earth serves as a poultice to 
draw out the poison from the blood; or whether 
it is the sweating which does the work. 

So much by way of introduction to a new 
method of surgical treatment recently intro- 
duced into hospital practice, and likely to be- 
come general throughout the world. 

In a letter to the New York Hvening Post, 
Mr. Geo. E. Waring writes as follows on 


“THe EARTH CLOSET AND THE TREATMENT 
oF Wounps.—As you were foremost in calling 
the attention of the American public to the Earth 
Closet System—the use of sifted dry earth for 
the deodorization and disinfection of the hu- 
man feces—and thus become the pioneers of 
a reform that promises not only unspeakable 
relief from the gravest annoyance of our lives, 
but the prevention of the greatest waste of the 
fertility of the earth, it is just that to you 
should be communicated an outgrowth of this 
system that offers, if possible, a still greater 
benefit to suffering humanity. 

“One of the experimental commodes sent 
out by the Earth Closet Company was placed 
at the disposal of Dr. Addineli Hewson, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia). Its in- 
troduction into the surgical ward, where it has 
been for two weeks in constant use by about 
twenty patients, and has been subjected to the 
severest test possible, has been so entirely sat- 
isfactory that it is proposed to substitute earth 
closets for water closets wherever these exist in 
that institution. 

“ At the time of its introduction there was 
lying in the ward a patient suffering from a 
very severe compound fracture of the lower 
leg. The wound was in an unhealthy condi- 
tion, and its exudations, amounting to a pint 
in twenty-four hours, were so offensive as to 
cause a sickening and even dangerous stench, 
that the excellent ventilation of the ward and 
the use of the usual disinfectants were hardly 
able even to mitigate. It occurred to Dr. Hew- 








son to test the power of dry earth to absorb 
this odor, as it had that of excrement. The 
effect was magical. Not only was the offens- 
iveness entirely overcome, but the effect on 
the character of the wound itself was such as 
no previous treatment had been able to com- 
pass. The suppuration was, within a few days, 
so reduced that the daily dressing of a single 
half pint of earth was not even saturated ; the 
edges of the flesh wound lost their inflamed 
character; the intense pain of the sore was en- 
tirely relieved, and a healthy granulation has 
ensued. 

“Such an indication of a newly-found heal- 
ing agent was not disregarded. 

“On Monday last, being in Philadelphia, I 
was invited to attend the morning dressing of 
the earth-treated wounds. This is what I saw: 

“ First—Two patients suffering from serious 
varicose ulcers, after prolonged suffering, and 
with little relief from the usual treatment, have 
ceased to be offensive to their wardmates ; they 
find their sores growing daily smaller; all pain 
and inflammation have left them; and they 
feel the certainty of an early cure. 

“ Second—A railroad brakeman whose hand 
was—a year and a half ago—crushed between 
the coupling heads of two cars, and who has 
never been free from pain, and seldom from in- 
tense pain; whose hand from the wrist to the 
knuckles was a festering mass of carious bones 
and inflamed flesh, and whose system had been 
so reduced that he could not have survived the 


‘amputation which alone can entirely relieve 


him, is now happy in freedom from pain. His 
flesh wound has taken on a healthy character, 
and his strength is fast returning. He even 
hopes to save his hand, but the long-continued 
decay of the bone makes this impossible. 

“ Third—Another brakeman, suffering from 
a precisely similar injury, in no respect less 
serious, but received within a few days, was 
immediately treated with dry earth. Its con- 
stant application has entirely prevented inflam- 
mation, and a healthy healing of the flesh and 
knitting of the bone will soon return him to 
his duties with two useful hands. 

“ Fourth—A farm-laborer, on Friday last, 
had three of his fingers nearly cut off and his 
hand fearfully torn by a horse-power hay cutter. 
Since the first application of the dry earth (a 
few hours after the accident) he has been free 
from pain, and he will save his hand. 

“ Fifth—On Saturday last a laborer engaged 
in breaking up condemned shells, exploded one 
that was charged. The powder burned his 
face and arms, and (seriously) one of his knees, 
which was struck by a fragment of the iron 
that completely shattered the knee-pan. His 
burns and the fracture were immediately 
dressed with dry earth, and the freedom from 
pain and the absence of inflammation have 
been as marked in his case as in the others. 
Without this dressing the knee joint must 
inevitably have become involved, and the 
leg must have been lost. Now, the wound :is 
evidently healing, and (although it is too early 
to speak positively) there is every reason to 
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hope that the only result of the injury will be 
a stiff knee. 

“ Sixth—Within a few days a woman was 
brought to the hospital with her neck and a 
large part of her body very severely and dan- 
gerously burned. That she could escape long 
weeks of agony was beyond hope. Yet on 
Monday her eye was clear and calm and her 
yoice was strong, and when the doctor asked 
her how she felt, she said she was a great deal 
better, and that she had no pain. 

“ Seventh—Last Wednesday an entire breast 
was removed for cancer, and the wound was 
dressed with dry earth. It is now healing rap- 
idly. There has been no inflammation and no 
suppuration; and this woman, too—calm and 
happy-looking, with a healthy color and a 
steady voice—spoke far more than her cheer- 
ful words in thankfulness for her relief. 

“Surely, with our gratitude to the Vicar of 
Fordington, who has conferred the greatest 
benefit on the human race that it has ever 
been given to one man to accomplish, we must 
unite our thanks to the senior surgeon of the 


Pennsylvania Hospital for thus applying the | 


principles of his invention to the saving of life 
and limb, and to the alleviation of unspeakable 
suffering. 

“And the end, I trust, is not yet. It seems 
inevitable that the pustules of small-pox must 
give up their pain and their offensiveness at 
this magic touch of mother earth; and if it is 
true that its contagion spreads from its exuda- 
tions, may we not hope that Dr. Hewson has 
bound its feet, as Mr. Moule-has those of chol- 
era ?” 

[Those who wish to know more of the 
“earth closets,” referred to above, may learn 
all about them by reading a small pamphlet, 
costing 25 cents, which may be had, post-paid, 
by mail, or at this office. We commend the 
subject to the public generally, and especially 
to medical men.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


a oR om 


Foop anp Dret.—Referring to the book we 
publish under this title, the American Baptist 
Says: 

“Those who are interested in knowing what 
are the chemical elements of the food they eat, 
and its alimentary and nutritive principles, 
will find in these 300 finely printed pages much 
to satisfy their curiosity and enlighten their 
judgment. It is a really useful work. Nearly 
everything which we take into the stomach as 
drink or food is here analyzed, and its compo- 
nent parts, and their uses and effects, described 
fully and concisely. The Appendix is a prac- 
tical discussion of the most common articles of 
food and drink, and bears valuable testimony 
against malt and other liquors. By J. Pereira, 
M.D., F.R.S., LS, ete. Edited by ©. A. 
Lee, M.D. Published by 8. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. Post-paid, $1 75.” 

[This is really the most scientific work on 
the subject. The chemistry, time for digestion, 
and effects of the different kinds of food and 
drink, are given.] 
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TOBACCO IN THE PULPIT. 








The Advance thus satirically touches the to- 
bacco question. It steps rather lightly when 
treading on clerical corns: 


Toxsacco So_rLoguy—No matter how we 
overheard it; perhaps we didn’t; it may be 
that the man’s wife reported itto us. It was 
at the close of the Lord’s Day, when that curi- 
ous compound, a tobacco Christian, as he lay 
upon his bed, fel! to musing somewhat thus: 

“T wonder how it was that our pastor came 
to read those peculiar passages of Scripture 
to-day— Keep thyself pure.’ ‘ What, know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God; 
and ye are not yourown? For ye are bought 
with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are his.’ What 
made me think of tobacco as he read those 
verses? It isnot mentioned in them. Who 
says that a tobacco-using Christian does not 
exactly suggest the idea of purity? Whosays 
that if the body of a saint is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, tobacco fumes are not the appro- 
priate incense, and that tobacco juice pollutes 
the courts? Whence came such a strange 
idea into my mind? Was it a suggestion of 
Satan, to rob me either of my mental peace 
or of my physical enjoyment? I would like 
to think so, only the devil’s own in the world 
so generally smoke, that such a suggestion 
could hardly come from that quarter. Proba- 
bly it was one of those wandering thoughts 
which often trouble Christians in the sanctu- 
ary. I will try to keep my mind upon more 
spiritual themes next time. Then, shortly 
after, he read the verse: ‘Make no provision 
for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof, and 
somehow another wandering thought entered, 
and I seemed to see those boxes of choice 
cigars which I bought last week for the win- 
ter’s supply. What possible connection could 
there be between the two things? Surely no 
philosopher would say it was by the law of 
association of ideas? Probably it came in by 
the law of contrasts. Still, it made me feela 
little uneasy, and I shifted my position in the 
pew so suddenly, that wife and the children 
looked up quite astonished. I suppose one’s 
nerves get sensitive by years and care, and I 
might, perhaps, smoke an additional cigar as 
a sedative. And then in the evening service, 
when the pastor read, ‘That which I do, I 
allow not; * * * What I hate, that do I; 
* * * It is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me; * * * How to perform 
that which is good, I find not; * * * Isee 
another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members,’ I caught the eye of Brother Particu- 
lar resting on me, as though he thought that 
was a description of the unsuccessful effort 
which I made a while since to give up tobacco. 
It was very uncharitable in him to have such 
a thought, and he would do better to repent of 
his own sins. I was just recalling the misery 
of those weeks during which I disused my 
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cigars, and thinking I would almost as soon 
lose my right hand as try again, when the 
minister read, ‘If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off and cast it from thee,’ and it startled 
and vexed me so, that I determined to protest 
to him in private against such public personali- 
ties. Why should smoking be censured, as 
though it were unnatural and irreligious? To 
be sure, Isaiah does not put very high honor 
upon it, as a figure, at least, when he repre- 
sents God as expressing his contempt for the 
two kings who meditated hostilities against 
Jerusalem, by calling them ‘the two tails of 
of these smoking fire-brands,’ and as saying 
of his rebellious people, ‘These are a smoke 
in my nose.’ But then Isaiah lived in the 
darkness of the old dispensation. And, really, 
I hardly knew what to say when Brother Quiz 
came into my office last week while I was 
smoking, and, on my complaining of feeling 
wretchedly, remarked, ‘ Why, yes, you might 
almost adopt the language of the Psalmist: 
‘I am _ become like a (skin) bottle in the 
smoke.’ Thinking of our minister reminds me 
of the pastor of another church, Rev. Mr. 
Sensation, whom I met lately on the street, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and I must own that 
I did not quite like it, but I ventured to say 
pleasantly, ‘Ab, Mr. 8., do you smoke?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I do not find that the Bible 
has one rule of ethics for a minister, and an- 
other for deacons, and another for ordinary 
church members, and so Ihave concluded to 
keep company with my lay brethren. Besides, 
I think it brings me into an innocent fellow- 
ship with the fast young men of the city, and 
gives me an influence over them.’ I wonder 
why it was that his answer did not entirely 
satisfy me, and that I feel so much more re- 
spect for my own pastor, and have so much 
more faith in his doing good to the young 
men, although he does not smoke? Well, it 
is a bewildering subject ; perhaps because one 
can not see clearly through the smoke. But I 
must go to sleep.” 

He did go to sleep after a while, but seemed 
to be disturbed by bad dreams, muttered con- 
siderably, and at one time evidently thought he 
was leading the weekly conference meeting, 
and reading from the book of Revelations 
these words: “ And he opened the bottomless 
pit, and there arose a smoke out of the pit. 

* * * And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth, * * * AndI saw 
the horses of the vision, * * * and out of 
their mouths issued fire and smoke and brim- 
stone. * * * And the third part of men 
was killed by the fire and by the sm ‘ke and 
by the brimstone ;” and he said, “ Brethren, 
my mind has been much occupied with smoke 
of late,” and then his voice became unintelli- 
gible.” 

[Now, why not come right out with the 
truth? Why tamper and compromise with the 
devil? Why not say to him of the “cloth,” 
“Thou art a sinner.” Nobody ever yet ac- 
quired the nasty, stinking habit of smoking, 
chewing, snuffing, or swabbing the mouth with 
tobacco, without being made drunk or sick by 
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it; and many continue for years to be made 
excitable, nervous, and more or less warped, in 
mind and in morals, by the use of this pow- 
erful narcotic. Indeed, so perverted is the 
system made under its influence, that it be- 
comes most difficult to stop it. Tobacco de- 
lirium is as common as whisky delirium, and 
an old toper of one is well-nigh as bad as an old 
toper of the other, and almost as impure, filthy, 
disagreeable, and repulsive. Tobacco is neither 
food nor drink. It has no business in the human 
mouth or stomach. It is an enemy there, and 
only an enemy. No man commences the use 
of tobacco without a consciousness of guilt, 
without compunction, feeling intuitively that 
he is dving some impropriety. If whisky 
drunkenness is asin, so is tobacco drunken- 
ness. Young man, don’t be tempted. Be 
clean, pure, self-denying, and BRAVE! Weak 
and foolish creatures—monkey-like—imitate 
the bad habits of depraved men, and are too 
weak to say NO when the tempter appears. 
We may not reclaim or reform one steeped in 
this sin, but those not yet perverted may be 


saved. ] 
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QUACEERY ILLUSTRATED.—THE 
GLASS EYE. 

A GENTLEMAN tells the following story, and 
vouches for it as having occurred to himself. 
Some years ago he lost an eye, and having a 
taste for comely personal appearance, he had 
the loss of the member atoned for by the inser- 
tion of a glass optic. The counterfeit was a 
perfect counterpart of the other, and except 
those who were told of the fact, none would 
have imagined him to be the “bully boy with 
the glass eye.” Two or three weeks ago the 
seeing eye began to inflame, and knowing, by 
sad experience, the danger of neglecting a sore 
eye, he determined to consult an oculist, and 
not knowing which was the proper one to go 
to, was unfortunate enough to fall into the 
hands of a man who practices the profession, 
but who, until within a short time, has been 
engaged in the butchering business. Calling 
upon the “celebrated oculist and aurist,” he 
told him that his eyes were affected with dis- 
ease, and he feared that he would lose them. 
The quack examined the optics, and pro- 
nounced them an easy cure. In fact, he would 
warrant a cure in two months, and he would 
heal them up at a low figure, only ten dollars 
a week for treatment. 

“ What do you think of my left eye, doctor?” 
asked our friend, whose faith was not very 
strong. 

The doctor examined the left optic very 
carefully for several moments, and then said: 

“T find the epithelium slightly opatic, with 
considerable subcutaneous conjunctiva in the 
cellular retina of the corneal chirrhosis.” 

“Can the thing ever be cured?” asked the 
patient, who was now convinced the fellow was 
an unmitigated humbug. 

“Oh, yes; I can cure that in a very short 
time. 1 have some vegetable acid which I 





extract from a plant known only to myself, 
which will render that eye perfectly well in six 
weeks.” 

“Do you really mean to say that I can see 
out of that eye again? for, to tell you the truth, 


symbolized in color. There is much maj- 
esty in that face; one feels while gazing 
on it that he views the imperfect sem- 
blance of no ordinary man. 
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OLD GERMAN ARTISTS. 





I have not been able to see out of it for a long 
time.” 

“To be sure I do, just as well as I do out of 
mine. This’ere vegetable acid of mine is truly 
wonderful; there are not any eyes that can re- 
sist it. It fixes them all.” 

“Then you can go ahead on that one, and if 
you fix it all right, I will let you attend to the 
other one.” 

The doctor took out a large syringe, filled it 
with his vegetable acid, and approached our 
friend for the purpose of making an application, 
when he raised his hands to his eye, opened the 
eyelids, took the glass optic from the socket, 
and handing it to the operator, said : 

“Doctor, I haven’t time to stop for treat- 
ment; you can keep the eye here, and as soon 
as you get it to see, I will call and get it.” 


<0 om 
OLD GERMAN ARTISTS. 
aside 

NEARLY every one who makes any pre- 
tensions to esthetic culture has heard of 
one.or more of the distinguished painters 
who form the group here presented. Du- 
rer, the most conspicuous of the five and 
the most famed, looks every inch the art- 
ist. The flowing curls, the symmetrical 
features, and contemplative eye impress 
the observer with the opinion that their 
owner was, in a great. degree, an ideal- 
ist; that he sought to accomplish on 
canvas the sublime heights of his imagi- 
nation; that with him art was poetry 





temperament must have been admirably 
constituted. Even the rough engraving 
reveals its delicacy and softness, and at 
the same time suggests qualities which 
impart power and activity to mind. The 
high forehead evinces kindness and sym- 
pathy and a prompt discernment. The 
strong and slightly Roman nose shows 
force and vigor. 

Holbein, in organization, is a good 
specimen of the Germanic type. He pos- 
sessed an ample stock of vital force, an 
exuberance of animal magnetism. The 
perceptive faculties were largely pro- 
nounced, giving him a natural aptitude 
for the portrayal of physical things. The 
organ of Form is conspicuous for its great 
size, and the whole superciliary ridge 
appears to have been well filled out and 
rounded. His Mirthfulness must have 
been large, prompting him to humorous 
sallies in speech or art. 

Cranach, as a limner, must have been 
given, like Holbein, to study the real and 
material. In portrait and landscape art 
his endowments found their appropriate 
sphere. He appreciated expression, hay- 
ing that mental susceptibility which is 
quick and retentive. He doubtless pos- 
sessed much originality in his mode of 
treating his subjects. 
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Vischer was one of those old champi- 
ons in art study who have left their im- 
press in history. The strong features 
show the man of force, of determined 
will. The broad head shows executive 
energy and mechanical ability. That he 
molded in iron can not be wondered at, 
since the physical vigor of his organiza- 
tion prompted him to realize his esthetic 
leanings in directions which required the 
application of muscular power. 

Stos appears to have been the pos- 
sessor of a most powerful organization. 
The breadth of his head in the region of 
the temples must have been extraordi- 
nary; and the great base of brain gen- 
erally concentrated his physical -forces. 
He reminds one of Luther, and doubtless 
served a purpose in his department of 
activity similar to that of the great re- 
former in his, The moral and religious 
sentiments, however, do not appear to 
have been strong, while his perceptive 
intellect, mechanical capacity, and en- 
ergy must have been remarkable. 


These distinguished characters had 
much to do with developing the esthetic 
tastes of European nations at that grand 
period when they were emerging from 
the obscurity and mental torpor of the 
dark ages. They gave tone and direction 
to German art by the force and spirit of 
their natures, and to this day wield a 
powerful influence. 

DURER. 

Albrecht Durer, the distinguished leader of 
the German school of painting, was born at 
Nuremberg, May 20th, 1471. 
goldsmith, whose religious fervor made him the 
subject of much esteem and comment among 
his townsmen. Inherently appreciating art, 
Albrecht early became acquainted with the 
processes employed in the refining and manip- 
ulation of gold,—at the age of fifteen being 
remarkable for his skill in engraving plate. 
An apprenticeship of three years with the most 
eminent artist of Nuremberg greatly developed 
his original talent as a designer; and four years 
of travel in Italy and Germany improved his 
tastes and polished his style. He was scarcely 
thirty when his famous cartoon of Orpheus 
secured him the diploma of a master in art. In 
Bologna he met Raphael, who esteemed him 
highly ; and it is said that each of these sons of 
genius painted the other’s portrait. The’ Em- 
peror Maximilian appointed Durer court paint- 
er, and Charles V. confirmed the appointment 
in a document which still exists. 

The facility with which he executed his de- 
signs was only equaled in power by his accu- 
racy of representation, which was remarkable. 
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His father was a | 
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He not only caught expression, but impressed 
his work with character and passion. 

The “Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,” 
“ Adam and Eve,” and many historical works 
which are carefully preserved in the principal 
cities of Germany, exhibit his great abilities as 
a colorist, while hundreds of drawings and 
engravings on wood and stone evidence his fer- 
tility of design and excellence of execution. 
Durer was the inventor of the art of etching. 
He also wrote works on perspective and pro- 
portion in drawing. He died of consumption, 
October 6th, 1528. 

HOLBEIN. 

Hans Holbein, the son of an artist of no 
mean reputation, was born in 1497, at Augs- 
burg or Grinstadt. When but sixteen years 
old he painted portraits and frescoes. Through 
Sir Thomas More, Holbein became a resi- 
dent of England, where his paintings and orig- 
inal conceptions so pleased Henry VIII. that 
he took Holbein into his service and bestowed 
much favor upon him. Holbein died in Lon- 
don, a victim of the plague, in 1554. His 
great fame rests chiefly on his skill in portrait 
art, being unsurpassed in this department by 
the great Italian masters. Among his miscel- 
laneous productions “The Last Supper” and 
“The Dance of Death” are very highly es- 
teemed. 

He was a skillful engraver on wood, and 
many of his wood-cuts are still extant. 

Tradition speaks of him as a man of genial 
humor, abounding in jokes and amusing anec- 
dotes. Many of his designs bear the evidence 
of such characteristics. 

CRANACH. 

Lukas Cranach was also the son of a German 
artist, and first saw the light at Kronach, near 
Bamberg, in 1472. As early as 1495 we find 
him high in favor with the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, who subsequently appointed him 
court painter. Besides practicing his art, Cra- 
nach conducted the business of an apothecary, 
of a bookseller, and of a paper-maker, and was 
preferred to important civil offices in the town 
of Wittenberg, his residence for the greater 
part of his life. 

He was an intimate friend of the reformers 
Luther and Melancthon, and shared the impris- 
onment of the elector of Saxony at Augsburg, 
on account of the latter’s advocacy of Luther’s 
cause, 

Cranach was an industrious painter—excel- 
ling in the delineation of character and of ani- 
mals. His greatest work is an altar-piece, rep- 
resenting the crucifixion, now in the church of 
Weimar. He died on the 16th of October, 1553. 

VISCHER. 

Peter Vischer, distinguished as a worker in 
bronze, was born at Nuremberg, in 1460. His 
father was also distinguished in this profession. 
His first great work was a magnificent monu- 
ment to the memory of Archbishop Ernst, 
which was finished in 1497, and placed in Mag- 
deburg. His most celebrated work is the mon- 
ument to St. Sebald, in the Sebaldus church at 
Nuremberg, in the manufacture of which he 
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was assisted by his five sons, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, while contemplating this monument, 
asked whose it was, and its maker. The an- 
swer was, “It is the monument of St. Sebald... 
It was made by Peter Vischer.” “ Not so,” re- 
plied Adolphus; “it is the monument alone of 
Peter Vischer himself, of whom the world will 
speak long after St. Sebald has been forgotten.” 

Peter Vischer died on the 7th of January, 
1529, but his memory will not be forgotten as 
long as the beautiful monument of St. Sebald 
in Nuremberg exists. His descendants, for 
more than a century afterward, were distin- 
guished for their skill as engravers, and sculp- 
tors in metal. 





el 


STOS. 

Veit Stos, or Stoss, eminent among the en- 
gravers on copper of his time, was born at Kra- 
kan, in 1447. In 1490 he settled in Nuremberg, 
and became intimately associated with Peter 
Vischer, and Krafft, a sculptor of considerable 
fame. He had been in Nuremberg but a short 
time when he became blind, a calamity which 
shut him off, in the full flush of his activity, 
from the practice of his art; for he remained 
blind until his death, in 1542. He was a 
painter as well as an engraver. His principal 
performance is in St. Lorenz church of Nurem- 
berg. 

ee 


THE MUSIO QUESTION. 


Tue following emphatic protest against the 
publication of music in the JouRNAL surprises 
us, because the vote of those subscribers who 
have responded to our suggestion in the March 
number has been almost a unanimous aye. 


Dear Srr—I notice in the March number of 
the “ A. P. J.” a proposition of substituting an 
occasional piece of music for the valuable read- 
ing matter with which it is at present made 


up. 

Now, sir, I am yang fond of music, 
and the organs of Time and Tune are marked 
considerably above the average on my chart; 
but, as a six years’ subscriber to your JOURNAL, 
and as one who, during that time, has been its 
earnest advocate and the means, directly and 
indirectly, of introducing it into a large num- 
ber of families, I most decidedly object to the 
proposed change. 

hen I desire published music I generally 
go to a shop where such is sold, and satisfy my 
wants in that line; but when I wish for com- 
bined intellectual instruction and amusement, I 
have recourse to the JOURNAL. 

Probably in the whole circle of your subscrib- 
ers there are not over half a dozen communi- 
ties who would derive ed and profitable 
amusement from a musical department in the 
JOURNAL. 

No, sir; let us by no means adulterate the 
pages of the JouRNAL with matter foreign to 
its great aim, the dissemination of phrenolog- 
ical truth Yours respectfully, £. H.R. 


Our six years’ friend is entitled to his differ- 
ence of opinion in this matter, but we have 
thrown the matter in a republican way upon 
our subscribers, and as they, as already inti- 
mated, have given it the warmest encourage- 
ment, he doubtless will yield to the voice of 
the majority, like a good republican, and calm- 
ly abide the issue. 
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For Our Doung Folks. 





BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 
Lirtze children, bright and fair, 
Blessed with every needful care, 
Always bear this thing in mind, 
God commands us to be kind ; 
Kind not only to our friends, 
They on whom our care depends ; 
Kind not only to the poor, 

They who poverty endure ; 

But, in spite of form or feature, 

Kind to every living creature. 

Never pain or anguish bring, 

Even to the smallest thing ; 

For, remember that the fly, 

Just as much as you or I, 

Is the work of that great Hand 

That hath made the sea and land; 

Therefore, children, bear in mind, 

Ever, ever to “ be kind.” 
ab 9 


HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 


“T wisn that pony was mine,” said a little 
boy, who stood at a window looking down the 
road. 

“ What would you do with him?” asked his 
brother. 

“Ride him; that’s what I'd do.” 

“ All day long ?” 

“ Yes, from morning till night.” 

“ You'd have to let me ride him sometimes,” 
said the brother. 

“Why would I? 
him if he was mine.” 

“Father would make you let me have him 
part of the time.” 

“No, he wouldn’t!” 

“My children,” said the mother, who had 
been listening, and now saw that they were 
beginning to get angry with each other, and 
all for nothing, “let me tell you of a quarrel 
between two boys no bigger nor older than 
you are, that Iread about the other day. They 
were going along a road, talking together in a 
pleasant way, when one of them said : 

“T wish I had all the pasture land in the 
world.” 

The other said, “ And I wish I had all the 
cattle in the world.” 

“What would you do then?” asked his 
friend. 4 

“ Why, I would turn them into your pasture 
land.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, I would.” 

“ But I wouldn’t let you.” 

“T wouldn’t ask you.” 

“ You shouldn’t do it.” 

“T should.” 

“ You sha’nt!” 

“TI will;” and with that they seized and 
pounded each other like two silly, wicked boys, 
as they Were. 

The children laughed, but their mother said : 

“You see in what trifles quarrels often be- 

in. Were you any wiser than these boys 
in your half angry talk about an imaginary 
pony? IfI had not been here, who knows 


but you might have been as silly and wicked 
as they were?” 


You'd have no right in 
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HE COULD BE TRUSTED. 

ALFRED was missing one night about sunset. 
Mother was getting anxious, for she always 
wished him to be home early. A neighbor, 
coming in, said a number of boys had gone to 
the river to swim, and he thought Alfred was 
safe enough to be with them. 

“ No,” said the mother, “he promised me 
he would not go there without my leave, and 
he always keeps his word. He never told me 
alie” * 

But seven o’clock came, then eight, and 
mother was still watching and listening for 
the step of Alfred; but it was half-past eight 
before his merry shout and whistle were heard, 
when he ran into the gate. 

“ Confess, now,” said the neighbor, “ that 
you have been to the river with the other Boys, 
and so kept away till late.” 

How the boy’s eye flashed, and the crimson 
mounted to his cheeks ! 

“No, sir! I told my mother I would never 
go there without her leave, and do you think I 
would tell a lie? I helped James to find the 
cows which had strayed in the wood, and did 
not think I should be so late.” 

James, coming up the street just then, came 
in to tell us “he was afraid we had been 
alarmed ; they had been so far in the wood it 
made them late in getting home.” 

“T think,” said the neighbor, turning to the 
mother as he took his hat to go home, “ there 
is comfort in store for you,madam. Such a 
boy as that will make a noble man.” —Ohildren’s 
Guest. 








Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts, 





ANIMALOCULZ IN VEGETATION. 
AN ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE. 





On one occasion, while making some microscopic in- 
vestigations, I placed under the instrument, which carries 
a power of 785 diameters, a very small drop of sap just 
issued from a bleeding branch of fuschia, and discovered 
immense numbers of animalcule, some living and frisk- 
ing about, but most of them recently dead (they seemed 
to expire very soon after issuing into the open air), yet 
retaining their organizations complete. There were 
discernible four or more different forms, three with a 
single nucleus, one with a double nucleus, and one in- 
distinct form of a reddisti color. 

I counted in this small drop of fresh sap, with the aid 
of a micrometer, over 2,000,000 of the four forms which 
were distinctly outlined. The sap was under the micro- 
scope in less than half a minute from its issue from tbe 
fresh-cnt branch, and seemed half filled with these ani- 
malcule. 

By measurements with the micrometer, the longest 
and narrowest form measured 390 to the inch, the 
two intermediate 1,950 to the inch, and the smallest 
cell-form 7,800 to the inch. The smallest had a hollow 
nucleus. The drop spread on the glass slide 4 of an inch 
in diameter, and was capable of holding 4,500,000 of such 
animalcule. The mode of estimating over 2,000,000 ani- 
malcule, as the absolute number contained in that area 
of a quarter-inch spread, was as follows: I counted a 
single line of average thickness of the above four forms 
(mixed) across one field of view, and made 75 distinct 
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animalcniz, which with the same average number across 
the opposite diameter gives when multiplied 5,625 as the 
number in one field of view. With my power of 785 
diameters I had 20 fields of view each way, or 400 fields 
in all; 5,625 animalcule—the contents of one field—multi- 
plied by 400 give the astounding aggregate of 2,250,000 liv- 
ing creatures in a small drop of freshly drawn vegetable 
sap. These wondrous developments were witnessed by 
all my family, and many times repeated—the area seeming 
to be about equally occupied in each instance. Such re- 
sults seem forcibly to proclaim that these infinitesimal 
creatures are the intelligent agents, under Almighty for- 
mative laws, engaged in the construction ofall vegetation, 
in the procees of which they sacrifice their cell-forms, with 
their contained nutriment, in building up the varied cell- 
like constructions of vegetable matter. 

Here was no infusion of vegetable matter in water, 
giving time for introduced foreign germs to mature into 
living and moving beings; but such animalcule in full 
maturity, just as they issued with the sap or serum, 
fresh from the smooth cnt wounds of the fuschia, in 
their living and moving state. 

Such animalcule, usually called imfusorial, because 
generally obtained from vegetable infusions, are wholly 
aquatic; hence the microscopists’ supposition of their 
aerial origin or habits is as unnatural as that emall fishes 
and frogs are aerial, because they, also, are sometimes 
precipitated from that element; being carried into it by 
water-sponts and whirlwinds, never, perhaps, dreaming 
that such profuse life is indissolubly jated with 
vegetation, and engaged in its construction, and living in 
its fluid circulatory systems. Animalcule placed on glass, 
in a drop of I quid, lose their vitality as soon as the liquid 
evaporates (a1..1, indeed, during the process), becoming as 
dead, dried specimens only; therefore their habit of 
life is aquatic and not aerial. What other forms of life 
may be exclusively aerial are yet to be discovered. 

The concentrated mass of life above described as de- 
tected in so small a quantity of sap is almost inconceiv- 
able, and yet the reality, probably, considerably exceeded 
the aggregate estimate, as in some fields of view I count- 
ed in a straight line across full 100 in place of the adopted 
75. All these calculations were verified by my sister in a 
series of close observations. 

Now I would ask why all this mass of life in the cir- 
culatory systems of vegetation, unless they are there as 
vegetable constructionists? Seeing, too, that all vegeta- 
ble products are of cell construction, with contained 
matter in each; and that all these cell animalcule have 
their contained nutrition, would render it almost certain 
that, in such correspondence, their cell-formed bodies 
with their contents are the assimilative materials for all 
the varied vegetable products; and that, as a conse- 
quence, such innumerable cell-lives are sacrificed in their 
vegetable constructions by building and adhering to the 
same; as do the polypi to their cell-formed coralline 
homes. Thus, doubtless, the Jand forests of vegetation 
are so much due to animalctile industry, as are the sea 
forests of corallines to the labors of the polypi. 

Thus vegetable food is, probably, another form of 
animal food, being composed of the bodies of dead ant- 
malcule; and hence the corresponding chemical ingre- 
dients, being found alike in animal and vegetable con. 
structions—the former deriving its materials from the 
latter. And so the flavors of woods, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and leaves are, probably, animal effluvias, derived from 
secretions formed by animalculs in their infinitesimal 
bodies. And so, doubtless, the spices, dyes, and drugs, 
from their secretions. 

The wond daptation of life in its various phases 
to surrounding circumstances should excite our highest 
admiration for the Infinite power, wisdom, and benefi- 
cence which have adapted such a vast variety of mate- 
rials to our necessities and pleasures. There is so mach 
of intelligent action connected with all organic processes 
that it is about impossible to view such infinite accom- 
plishments without the associated aid of intelligent 
adaptable life; which can be no other than animalcule 
participation. 

I hope that the discovery of these startling facts will 
prompt abler investigators to further unprejudiced ex- 
aminations in this great department of inquiry into the 
operations of nature’s laws in her primordial forms of 
life. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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What Ghen Sap. 
6) Li , 6) a” “”“ 

Bere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 





No Purenovoeist 1x Catt- 
rornta.—A correspondent says there are 
no phrenologists in California, and asks 
how he may obtain a chart of his charac- 
ter. This person is not alone in his anx- 
fous desire. There are many others in the 
same state of mind in nearly every country 
town and village throughont the country. 
But we can not be in several places at the 
seme time, and we are wunted here. As 
yet there are not enough phrenologists to 
visit one town in twenty once in ten years. 
The country wants more competent phre- 
nologists who will enter spiritedly upon 
the work. It will prove useful, pleasant, 
and profitable. But why not learn the 
function and location of the organs, and 
examine yourselves? 
cently published, “How to Read Char- 
acter,’ is intended for the purpose of 
self-examination. By a perusal of this, one 
may arrive ata tolerable correct estimate 
of his own faculties and capacities. “It is 
fully illustrated, and may be had for $1, in 
paper, or $1 25 handsomely bound. 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 





Questions or “ GeneRAL Interest” | 


will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 


Questions of personal interest will be | 


promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will reapond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As « rule, we receive more than double the 


The new book re- | 


Inp1an Squaw Docrress— 
Mad. —— Phrenologist and Reader, 574 
—— Street, between -— and ——, north 
side. 

What of the above? Is this squaw a 
phrenolugist or is she a fortune-teller ? 


[Ans. We do not know, never having 
consulted her. The investment of a few 
shillings will, probably, suffice to show 
where the money goes, and to teach the 
inquirer something of the “varieties of 
vanities.” But, then, each son of Adam 
wishes himself to taste of the forbidden 
fruit, and to see the folly of it. Go see the 
squaw; put money in her hand, then list- 
en, and, if she tells the truth, she will tell 
you what a simpleton you are. Nor will 
you be alone. 


“ ArriicrED.”—The subject 
on which you ask us to write is not suited 
to these pages. We can ndvise you by let- 
ter, if you give us your address. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE Sout. 
—Phrenology recognizes faculties which, 
as integral parts of the cerebral organiza- 
tiun, have a bearing on the future state. The 
| organs of Hope and Spirituality inspire 

sentiments of which immortality appears 
to be the underlying element. Through 
| Hope we look away from the sorrows and 
| misfortunes of this existence toa life of 
| peace and joy in the hereafter. Faith or 
} Spirituality encourages belief in the super- 
natural or spiritual, and inspires a pro- 
| phetic or innate consciousness of immor- 
tality. 





| do, the political chief city of Japan, may 
| be considered the most populous city in 
the world. It is about 125 square miles in 
area, with a population estimated at over 
3,000,000. London is estimated by Cham- 
bers to be about 117 square miles in ex- 
| tent, containing nearly 3,000,000 people. 
Paris, the next European city in point of 
size, is 2% miles in circumference, with a 


Ten Leapine Cittes.—Yed-* 


number of questions per month for which | population of about 2,000,000. Pekin, the 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore | capital city of China, is 27 square miles in 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the re- | extent, with a dense population estimated 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by | at from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. Constantino- 





letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your “ Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 

An Orpver ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on skPaRareE slips. 


Marriace or Covsins.—Is 
it at all likely that the offspring of cousins 
would be deformed, or defective, when the 
cousins were each brought ap and matured 
in different nations, and such a marria: 
being the firet case in the family as far 
back as known ? 


Ans.—The cousins in the case supposed 
probably would not resemble each other 
quite so closely in organization as if edu- 
cated together or under similar influences, 
but we should not feel justified in saying 
that the union would be safe or allowable 
on physiological grounds. See our forth- 
coming work on “ Marriage ; or, the Right 
Relations of the Sexes,"’ now in press. 


WHat ARE THE MosT PrRomt- 
Nent Onoans INDICATIVE OF A POETICAL 
Minn? 


’ Ans, A fine temperament, with Ideality, 
Sublimity, Constructivenesa, a good in- 
tellect, and the moral sentiments. The 
better the organization as a whole, the 
more capability in every direction. 


Fireman.—How can I get a 
sitaation as fireman on a locomotive ? 
Ans. Apply in person to some Railroad 
Superintendent. 


ple, the capital of Turkey, has a population 
of nearly 1,000,000. Its old walls surround 
| but a small part of the present city, whose 
entire area is not definitely known. New 

York proper, which is contained within 
| the limits of Manhattan Island, has an ex- 
| tent of about 22 square miles, with 1,000,- 
| 000 inhabitants, The metropolis, which 
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Beuatyp Tirwe.—What or- 
ganization is it which always intends to be 
in time, yet is always behind time? 

Ans. Lack of force and decision is the 
chief defect. This arises from moderate 
Combativeness, Destructiveness,and Firm- 
ness. A lack of the faculty of Time and 
Order aiso contributes to the result. The 
keeping of engagements promptly has 
also the air of integrity or Conscientious- 
ness in it, as well as Order, Time, and en- 
ergy. 

“Katuria.”—Please give 
your readers yo pronunciation of 
the title of Dr. Rolland’s poem *Kathrina.” 

Ans. It is generally pronounced by liter- 
ary people Kat-reen-a; the h being silent 
and the i having the sound of é. 


Exvecrricat PsycnoLocy.— 
Is Electrical Psychology true, and what 
are the best works on the subject ? 


Ans, Yes, it is trae, and the most valua- 
ble works on the subject have been collect- 
ed and bound in one substantial volume, 
entitled “ Library of Mesmerism and Psy- 
chology,”’ price by mail $4. There have 
heen deceivers and worthless quacks in 
Psychology and Magnetiem as in all other 
subjects involving faith, mystery, and facts 
of a new and startling nature ; but Christi- 
anity has endured in spite of Judas and 
other hypocrites and deceivers ; and Medi- 
cine, Psychology, and Phrenology have 
had their full share of rotten limbs to 
carry, but the living sap from living roots 
will continue to make fruitful the living 
branches to the end of time. 


Memory or Names.—The 
faculty of Language includes in its province 
the retention of names. A person may be 
gifted with large Language, but be lacking 
in other faculties whose aid is important 
for the clear and accurate use of terms. 
The organs of Individuality and Form 
have much to do with the application of 
names; and, if they be weak, Language 
will sometimes fail to respond to the re- 
quirements of occasions. 

In judging the size of Language, care 
should be taken that we do not mistake an 
eye which is prominent by reason of some 
disease or defect, for one that owes its full- 
ness to the development of that organ. 


H. M. T.—** Family Flora,” 
by Good, we can not furnish, but New- 
man’s Botany, a small book adapted to 
family purposes, we can, at 75 cents, The 
EI ts of Punctuation will cost you$1 75; 





may be eaid to include the popul dis- 
| tricts on the east bank of the East River 

and on the west bank of the Hudson River, 

has a population of fully 1,500,000. St. 
| Petersburg, the chief city of Russia, is 
| abont 42 square miles in extent, and has 
nearly 650,000 inhabitants. Calcutta, the 
trading center of the British India posses- 
sions, is deneely crowded with upward of 
| 700,000 people in the small compass of ten 
| square miles, Vienna, the principal city 
| of Anstria, has 600,000 inhabitants. Liver- 
| pool, the commercial emporium of the 
| west of England, has over 500,000. Some 

of our American cities approach half a 
| million in the number of their people. 
There may be other cities in the old world, 
especially in Asia, which we do not now 
recall to mind, whose population exceed 
that figure. 


| TempERAMENT.—A rson 
having the Mental 6, Vital 5, and Motive 4, 
will be inclined to mental labor, rather 
than toa pursuit requiring physical exer- 
tion, and with the right phrenological de- 
velopment will do well as a merchant, 
| book-keeper, writer, or mechanic in some 
of the less laborious branches of business. 





Anatomy of Melancholy, in 3 vols., $6 75. 
This is a compilation of quotations and 
classical anecdotes, chiefly of a humorous 
caste. Mills’ Logic is a clear and progres- 
sive treatise. Price, $2 25. 

The careful reading of a good cyclopedia 
would result in your becoming tolerably 
well informed on all subjects, or even the 
study of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
would be a valuable use of some part of 
your leisure. 


Home Strupy.—The earnest 
study of good and useful books at home is 
often more edifying and successful in the 
attainment of practical results than the 
pursuit of knowledge under the super- 
vision of the school teacher. At home, in 
private, one may apply his mental powers 
to conquer a knowledge of some subject 
which he feels an aptitude or relish for, 
and his inclination alone will go far to- 
ward his rapid advancement in its acquire- 
ment. Besides, one while studying by 
himeelf, is unconstrained by any of those 
unpleasant influences and incidents which 
make most school-rooms distasteful to the 
sensitive. Of course, we could not bring 





any ground for accusation against the goo? 
teacher; for he seeks to understand the 
organization and capacity of each pupil in 
his charge, and adapts his instruction ac- 
cordingly. He does not retard and annoy 
the clever boy by keeping him in a class 
with dull and slow boys, neither does he 
mortify and di ge the plodding by 
holding up examples of precocity for his 
emulation ; but gently stimulates the slow 
by kind advice and timely assistance. Un- 
der such a teacher any intelligent scholar 
will make headway. 

So many distinguished examples of self- 
instruction embellish the page of history 
and dignify humanity, that we sometimes 
feel inclined to cast our vote in favor of 
such mental training, on account of its 
marked practicability. Men or women 
who are self-taught, are, as a class, better 
fitted to encounter the vicissitudes of life 
than those who enjoyed the advantages of 
the academy. The chief drawback, how- 
ever, toa special advocacy of home study is, 
that very few of those who may not go to 
school seek to improve their minds bya 
course of training regularly pursued in 
private. Where we find a person who is 
debarred from the privileges of attending 
a school, seeking by himself to develop 
his intellect, we usually discover a mind of 
superior force and capacity. In general, 
the great object of early education is to fit 
one for the duties and business of life, and 
the more practical the method pursued the 
better for the prospective man. 


Viterary Aotices. 


[AW works noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 











Purenoioey, and its Applica- 
tion to Education, Insanity, and Prison 
Discipline. By James P. Brown, M.D. 
(Edinb.), formerly pupil dissector for 
lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery (Trin. 
College, Dublin). 12mo, cloth; pp. xl., 
586, with plates. Price, $5. 

This new work has been already noticed 
by us, but it is deserving of repeated 
mention. Coming from the hands of an 
eminent physician, and being particularly 
devoted to the important relations of Phre- 
nology to edu. ation, insanity, and prison 
diecipline, it must challenge the attention 
of the intelligent. Its ‘reatment of the 
topics specified is compre) ensive and con- 
vincing to the thinking mind. Many new 
illustrations and incidents connected with 
the early history of Phrenology are intro- 
duced in the course of the work, which are 
most ging to the professional phre- 
nologist to persevere in the dissemination 
of truth, and stimulating to the student to 
accelerate his acquirement of its princi- 
ples and practice. 

The book is, perhaps, better adapted to 
the use of those who have made some 
progress in the study of Phrenology, than 
tothe tyro, yet the reasonings on the dif- 
ferent mental phenomena, and especially 
those of intellectual concentration and voli- 
tion, can be read with profit by all inter- 
ested in mental philosophy. The writer 
takes strong ground against the position 
held by some, that Phrenology inculcates 
materialistic views, and goes to consider- 
able length to prove its harmony with the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Of course, as an anatomist, he does 
not overlook the objections preferred on 
physiological grounds, but is candid and 
fair in meeting them. Outline drawings 
of heads accompany and illustrate the text. 
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Parneas Fry, the Irish Mem- 
ber. A novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
cloth. 

Anthony Trollope is too well known a 
novelist to need any special individualiza- 
tion by us. His books are elevated in tone, 
and usually contain much that is instruc- 
tive. Phineas Finn is written in the au- 
thor’s happiest vein, and inculcates a 
moral while it provokes a smile. 


Tue SurGeon’s DauGHTER.— 
By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 
20 cents. -—— 

Count Rosert or Parts. — 
By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 20 
cents. 


These publications form parts of the 
“ Cheap Edition for the Million.” 


My Recotiecrions or Lorp 
Brron, AnD THosE oF Ere-WITNESSES 
or nis Lirs. “The long-promised work 
of tLe Countess Guiccioli.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
670. $1 50. 


This greatly admired and much con- 
temned poet finds a warm defender in the 
distinguished Countess Guiccioli. The 
most marked events of his life and the 
peculiarities of his disposition are very 
fully considered ; and as the work pur- 
ports to be “Lord Byron Judged by the 
Witnesses of his Life,” we must lend a 
candid and liberal mind to its perusal. 
That Byron has been much maligned it 
can not be denied; but there rest dark 
stains upon the glory of his genius which 
can scarcely be excused by a recital of the 
noble traits of character which, it must be 
admitted, he did possess. The volume is 
interesting, and bears the marks of good 
literary abilities in the translator. 


THe BrawnvitLe Papers — 
Being memorials of the Brawnville Ath- 
letic Club. Edited by Moses Coit Tyler, 
Professor of English Literature in Michi- 
gan University. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 


These papers are a well-written series of 
articles touching on some of the aspects 
of physical culture. They abound with a 
peculiar humor, which not only amuses 
the reader, but serves to impress the mind 
with salutary truth. The discussive form 
of treatment is adopted, and the best ar- 
guments for and against gymnastic exer- 
cises are admirably introduced. 

Paper IX. is especially rich in excellent 
suggestions on the improvement of health, 
and the necessity of a strong body to a 
vigorous mind. a 


Tue BiaMetess Prince, AND 
oTHEeR Poems. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


The American atmosphere in these latter 
days seems redolent with fancy. Poets 
spring up around us clad in full metrical 
panoply. There was a time, in our youth- 
fal literature, when a poet’s name was a 
rare utterance, but now we hear them and 
see them wheresoever our eyes turn when 
on literary purposes bent. There is a good 
deal of real poetry published by individuals 
quite unknown to fame, while there is very 
much of a trashy character floating around 
which has no claim to the title of verse. 

Mr. Stedman is a writer of much promise. 
We remembér the pleasure felt on reading 
“The Doorstep,” in a provincial news- 
paper, some time since—one of the best 
things in his collection. There seems a 
little straining after the heroic style in the 

which gives the main title to the 

but the measure is smooth and well 
sustained. Some creditable translations 
from Theocritus close the volume. 
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Liygear Drawing, showing the 
application of practical Geometry to 
rade and Manufactures. By Ellis A. 
Davidson, Lecturer on Science and Art 
in London middle class schools. 16mo, 
flexible cloth. Price, $1. 


The handy volume forms one of Cassell’s 
“Technical Series,” and is a compact and 
practical work for the student of mathe- 
matics or the mechanic. The subject is 
treated in a way which will please readers 
unversed in the mysteries of technical 
demonstration. Numerous diagrams ac- 
company and simplify the ietter-press elu- 
cidations of the several propositions. The 
student is conducted gradually from the 
simplest processes in geometrical or linear 
drawing to the more intricate construc- 
tions. Mechanics or others possessing no 
theoretical or scholastic knowledge of ge- 
ometry can readily master the principles 
and methods described in the book. 


A New anv Practica Sys- 
TEx of the Culture of Voice and Action. 
By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 264. Price, $1 50. 

This work is intended for those who 
would cultivate their voices for effective 
reading or public speaking. It contains 
concise rules for the acquirement of that 
control over the organs of articulation, 
which is so important a quality in good 
oratory, but which ministers and public 
‘speakers as a general rule lamentably lack. 
The exercises in illustration of the rules 
and precepts are numerous, and the “* Ap- 
pendix” contains an excellent selection 
from the best orators, poets, and essayists 
of modern times. The book is adapted 
well to school use, as also to private prac- 
tice. — 


Ocran’s WAVE. By William 
Bush. Published at St. Louis by the 
Missouri Democrat Book and Job Print- 
ing House. 

The author, in the title of this little vol- 
ume, terms it “ta scientific (sic) and prac- 
tical survey of life’s uses and abuses.”’ 
From a brief glanee at some of his “ sur- 
vey” we are inclined to think him either a 
transcendentalist, or a century or more in 
advance of this fast age. He thinks well 
of Phrenology—one indication, at least, of 
wisdom ; and he is not far wrong on the 
subject of practical Christianity. He favors 
woman suffrage—ladies, curtsey to him !|— 
and would “make all the avenues wide, 
and henceforth let no one (without de- 
merit) on account of race, color, or sex be 
debarred from the right of suffrage.” 


AcricutturE. Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 
1867. One vol., large octavo, pp. 512, 
with 37 illustrations, printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 


We are indebted to the polite attention 
of Mr. John T. Hoover for a copy of this— 
the best Report yet issued from the Agri- 
cultural Department. But why so late? 
Why nearly two years behind its date? 
Private enterprise is more prompt. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing 
“ Commissioner of Agriculture,” as above. 





ORTHOGRAPHIC AND IsoMETRI- 
CaL ProgecTion: Development of Sur- 
faces and Penetration of Solids. By 
Ellis A. Davidson, author of “ Linear 
Drawing.” Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
London and New York. 16mo, flexible 
cloth. Price, $1. 


This instructive manual for mechanics 
and students in mathematics is intended 
to follow “ Linear Drawing,” which is also 
noticed in this department. Divested of 
many features which wonld perplex those 
not versed in the more advanced stages of 
mathematical learning, the descriptions 





and methods are made practically clear to 
the careful reader. The author seeks evi- 
dently to awaken an interest for geometri- 
cal science in the minds of mechanics, by 
presenting the subject in the attractive 
dress of simple and direct application to 
those processes with which most workmen 
at the bench are familiar. 


Her Masesty’s Towser. By 
William Hepworth Dixon. 12mo, pp. 
263. Price, br 25. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


The Tower of London has a history of 
surpassing interest. The author has given 
a map, with views of the structure, walls 
by which it is surrounded, wharves, etc., 
with such a racy description, that the read- 
er may imagine himself within the in- 
closure, if not an actual prisoner under 
sentence of death. The book is dedicated, 
by permission, to Queen Victoria, 


He Knew He Was Ricar. 
Part I. By Anthony Trollope. With 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. Octavo 

mphlet, pp. 172. Price, 80 cents. New 
ork: Harper & Brothers. - 


This story writer is indorsed by some of 
our religious newspapers as not only un- 
objectionable, but as containing matter of 
a healthy common-sense nature. The pub- 
lishers have brought out the story in good 
style, so far as paper, printing, and illustra- 
tions are concerned. 


Tae Wreatu or Gems. A 
collection of the most '-¥ Songs. 
Ballads, and Duets, with an accompa- 
niment for the piano-forte. Quarto, pp. 
200. Price, in rds, $2; in cloth, fP: 
in cloth, full gilt, $4. Boston : Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 


Here is asong book worthy of the name. 
It contains upward of 140 of the best 
modern songs, set to music, printed on a 
large open page, and is, without exception, 
the best thing of the kind published in 
this country. We predict for the Wreath 
of Gems a very large circulation, 


MANUAL OF THE TEMPLARS OF 
Honor AND TEMPERANCE. By Rev. Geo. 
B. Jocelyn, D.D., P. M. W. Templar ; to- 

ether with a eng A of the Order, by 
oshua Wadeworth, M.D... M. W. Tem- 
lar. New York: J. N. Stearns. Price, 
n cloth, $1 50. 


The Templars of Honor are an outgrowth 
from the old Order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance. The first association was organ- 
ized in 1845. Their growth has been rapid, 
and their influence marked in ameliorating 
the condition of the poor victims to per- 
verted appetite. The Manual is written in 
a highly rhetorical style, and chants the 
praises of abstinence and virtue in a most 
moving manner. To members of temper- 
ance societies, it is well suited as a moni- 
tor, its earnest utterance warming their 
hearts to an enthusiastic appreciation of 
duty ; while non-profeseors of total absti- 
nence will find in its pages mach profitable 
exhortation and interesting matter. 

An Appendix, containing the decisions 


of the Supreme Council, compiled and ar- 
ranged by John Davies, M. W. Treasurer 

is included, and also the music and odes of 
the subordinate Temples. Numerous illus- 
trations are interspersed through the text. 


Grirrira Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ow. By Charles author of 
“ Hard sh,’ “Never Too Late to 
Mend,” etc. With Illustrations. Octa- 
vo, 143 Pp» in paper. Price, 25 cents. 
— rs, Publishers, New 
Yor! 


Between Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., and Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, Mr. Reade’s novels are 
likely to become both plenty and cheap. 
This edition of Griffith Gaunt is the cheap- 
est yet offered. 
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Tue Gataxy. An Illustrated 


Magazine, monthly. Published by Shel- 
don &Co., New York. $4 a year. 


Contents of the April number: Put 
Yourself in His Place; The Great Danger 
of the Republic; To Marry or Not to 
Marry; The Exile World of London; 
Susan Fielding; The Astor Library; Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe; Animal Food; Onur 
Great Farmers; A Sister of Mercy; My 
Music Teacher;:The Guest; The Galax 
me pag A The Singer's Alms; Dri 
Wood ; Literature and Art ; Nebule; Gal- 
axy Supplement. —— 

History oF A THREEPENNY 
Brr. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

Suitable for Sunday school or other 
libraries, and just the thing to place in 
the hands of youth whose habits are being 
formed. — 


Tue New Ecrectric Maea- 
zine and Tue Lanp We Love are now 
united, and appear in the same artistic 
style as that which heretofore characteriz- 
ed the New Eclectic. Every page is filled 
with interesting reading matter. Terms, $4 
a year, or 35 cents a single number. 

It is a monthly, containing 100 octavo 


ges. Published by Trumbull & Mur- 
loch, Baltimore, 


TwetveE Montus or Marrt- 
mMONY. By Emilie F. Carlin, author of 
* The Rose of Tistleton,” “The Foster 
Brothers,” ‘* Women’s Life,”’ etc. Three 
English volumes in one. &vo., } Rang 
Price, 50 cents. T.B. Peterson '08., 
Philadelphia. 

A novel of popular aim, which will, no 
doubt, find many readers among the idle, 
curious, and imaginative. 


Berore THE THRONE; or, 
Daily Devotions fora Child. 123 8. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: ns, We 
Dodd, Publisher. 

The author modestly withholds his name 
from this excellent little guide, which is in- 
tended to direct and fortify the little fol- 
lower of the Lord. —— 


Hans Breirmann’s Party.— 
With other Ballads. By Charles G. Le- 
land. Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Tinted pa- 

r. Complete in one volume. Price, 
5 cents. 

A new edition, enlarged, of these inimi- 
table stories in verse shows up the ver- 
satile Dutch soldier in fine colors. The 
publishers have printed the work in the 
most sumptuous style. 


Tue Ecrecric MaGazinE oF 
Foreten Literature. W. H. Bidwell, 
Editor. Published by E. R. Pelton, 
New York. Yearly subscription, $5; 
single copies, 45 cents. 

This journal, venerable with years, holds 
its own by the side of its numerous more 
youthful competitors. Fine steel plate il- 
lustrations are among the attractions of 
the Eclectic. — 


AHovss orCarps. <A Novel. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. First isened in 
America in Littell’s g Age. ice, 
™% cents. Paper, 8vo, pp. 189. Littell 
& Gay, Boston. 

Handsomely printed in the usual style 
of novela, intended to be read rather than to 
be remembered or preserved, this ‘* House 
of Cards” will meet the wants of the very 
large class for whom it is intended. 


Farr Mar or Perrn. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 8vo, 131 Rages. ANNE 
or Grerstern. By Sir Walter Scott. 





8vo, 142 5 . Price, 20 cents. 
Publis! y T. ine & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 


Cheap, very cheap editions of the Scot- 
tish novelist are coming from the press 
of these Philadelphia publishers. 
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magazine, The Housewife, attend to do- 
mestic concerns, and write songs for the 
people. She must join Sorosis. 


Pre-Histroric Nations; 


and recounts the pre-historic greatness of 
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Mustc.—“I Left My Mother | 


Words by Mrs. M. M. B. | The Great Working Work. 


Weeping.” t. | 
Goodwin. Music by A. D, Fillmore. | ¢ 
Published by John Charch, Jr., Cinciu- | t 


i, O rice, 30 cents. a J 
a pw — na Mrs. M. M. B into formations, with tuggestions, etc. A 
Goodwin. Music by J. A. Butterfield, | synopsis, in brief, of matters, geologi- 
the publisher, Indianapolis, Ind. Price, | cal, geographical, historical, physiologi- 


80 cents. 
Mrs. Goodwin finds time to edit her 


or, 
Inquiries concerning some of the great 
Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, 
and their Probable Relation to a still 
older Civilization of the Ethiopians or | 
Cushites of Arabia. By John D. Bald- 
win, A.M. Pp. 414. Price, $150. New 
F Harper & Bros., Publishers. i 
Here is a work for students and think- 
ers. We shall, at another time, give our 
readers a taste of its riches, The author 
begins as near the beginning as possible, 


Arabia, the Pheenicians, the Cushite or Ara- 
bian origin of Chaldea, India, Sanskrit, 
and Ante-Sanskrit, Egypt previous to 





How euggestive these subjects, which | 
carry us back thousands of years to the | 
infancy of our race! The book is worthy 


a place in every library. 


Srupies in GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 12mo, 
pp 356. Price, $2. New York: G. P. 
*utpam & Son. 

The contents are as follows: Perceptive 
Force; Constructive Force; Perception 
Distinguished from Conception; We Per- 
ceive the Real Object; We Perceive the 
Substance of Bodies ; We Perceive Bodies 
at a Distance; Mental and Extra-Organic 
Co-ordinations ; We May Perceive the Ra- 
tional Properties of Things; The Consti- 
tution of Matter: Mind; We May Imme- 
diately Perceive Minds ; Their Substances, 
Properties, and Processes ; Co-ordinations 
of Mind and Body; The Constitution of 
Mind; Co-ordinations of Growth: Differ- 
ent Types of Mind; An Eclectic Develop- 
ment Theory ; The Struggle for Existence ; 
The Rational Mind; The Rational Mind as 
Cause ; Memory; Language ; Conservation 
of Matter and its Properties ; Immortality; 
Selfishness is a Quantitative Vice; Uneelf- 
ishness js a Qualitative Virtue; Law and 
its Sanctions; Social Progress; Substance 
and Force as Uncreated; Creation; Na- 
ture of the Creator inferred from the 
Creation. 

These essays or studies indicate that our 
friend the author has thonght erfensive- 
ly, deeply, and closely, and has written in 
a way to invest them with interest while 
she has also made them plain. Her know- 
ledge of Phrenology has evidently aided 
her to speak to the point. No one can 
read the book without thought, and be 
able to say at ita close that they are not 
wiser for having read it. The publishers 
have brought the book out in excellent 
style. It must meet with a kindly recep- 
tion everywhere, 
Trisune Essays.—Leading ar- 

ticles contributed to the New York 

Tribune. from 1857 to 1863. By Chas. 

T. Congdon. With an Introduction, by 

Horace Greeley. Pp. 406. Price, $2. J. 

8. Redfield, Publisher, New York. 

There is more mental thunder in this 
patriotic volume than in any other re- 
cent publication. It contains the most 
spirited and eloquent essays contributed 
to the Tribune during the six most event- 
ful years of our American history. The 
bovk must be warmly welcomed by every 


cal, anatomical, etc., etc. 
Budd. Published by Haney & Co., New 
York. Price, % cents. 


How He Won Her. 


are sufficient to characterize the book. It 


TWENTY-FIRST 


| Syracuse, N. Y., for this the most satisfac- 
Menes, Africa, and the Arabian Cushites, | tory Report of the kind yet issued. It 
Western Europe in pre-historic times, etc. | gives not only a complete review of our 
own prison management, but that of other 
countries as well. 
State on the prospect of a better condition 
of things than now prevails in regard to 
prisons and prisoners. 
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Nature’s Work1nGs; or, 
A Disquisi- 
ion, by chapters, conceiving workings 
hrough liquidity, so idity, and changes 


By Enos Goble 


A Se- 
ea to “Fair Play.” By Mrs. Emma 
. E._N. Southworth, author of * The 
Lost Heiress,” ‘“* The Fortune Seeker,” 
“ Allworth Abbey.” “Fallen Pride,” 
“Fair Play,” etc. 12mo, pp. 512. $1 75. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 
The names of author and publishers 


8 a love story, or a romance, as you please. 


AnnvuaL Re- 
PORT OF THE INSPECTORS oF STATE 
Prisons, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1868. Transmitted to the Legislature, 
January 21, 1869. Albany, New York: 
printed by C. Van Benthuysen & Sons, 

We are indebted to H. A. Barnum, of 


We congratulate the 





Harp Casu; A Matter-of Fact 
Romance. By Charles Reade. House- 
hold Edition, 12mo, pp. 416. Price, $1. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

If people must have this sort of fiction— 
which consumes valuable time—they will 
find the stories of this author as vigorously 
written and as exciting as can be desired. 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher.” 


Tue Riversipe Macazine. 
For Young People. Vol. ITI., No. 2, Feb., 
1869. Large octavo, monthly, 48 pages. 
Published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
New York. $2 50a year. 

Good taste, the best talent, and ample 
means enable the publishers to serve up 
one of the most attractive juvenile maga- 
zines in this country. 

Untrep Srates RecisTer; or 
Buive Boox ror 1869, contains a list of 
all the principal Officers of the Federal 
Government, United States Census of 
1860, together with authentic Political 
and Statistical Information relating to 
the Continent of America. Also, Mete- 
orological and Statistical Tables. Pub- 
lished by J. Disturnell, New York. Price 
50 cents, 124 small octavo pages. 

The above title tells the whole story of 
this compilation. 
Cuartes Reape’s Nove ts. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend; The Clois- 

ter and the Hearth; Love Me Little Love 

Me Long; Griffith Gaunt, or, Jealousy; 

White Lies; Hard Caeh; Foul Play. 

Honsehold Edition, uniform. Boston : 

Fields, Osgood & Co. Price, $1 per vol. 

This author is next to Dickens in popu- 
larity asa story teller. His books are light, 
lively, and always entertaining. There are 
differences of opinion as to the moral ten- 
dency of certain of these works—Griffith 
Gaunt, for example. But all story readers 
give Mr. Reade credit for writing racily, 
and keeping up the interest to the end. 


Howe’s Mustcat Montary. 
Elias Howe, Boston, Mass. 35 cents each 
number. Contents of No, 1: Inerru- 
MENTAL—Artists’ Life Waltzes, Strauss ; 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes, Godfrey ; The 
Roses Waltzes, Metra; Whirlpool Galop, 
Faust; Catharine Galop, Parlow; Broad- 
way Polka, Kaula; Hokus Pokus Polka, 





AL. 








Flying Trapeze Waltz. Kaula; Deutscher 
Muth March, Gungl; On the Beach Schot- 
tische, Kaula. Sones—Piano Accompani- 
ments: A Thonsand Greetings to Our 
Friends; A Christmas Carol ; Capt. Jinks ; 
Champagne Charlie; I Heard a Wee Bird 
Singing; Listen to the Nightingale; My 
Mother's Portrait; 0 Would I Were a 
Bird; Wife's Dream; Green Little Sham- 
rock. 

It is said that each number of this month- 
ly is to contain $6 worth of music. The 
above ted pieces indicate the qual- 
ity of music to te given. The work is well 
arranged and printed. 





Tue Puonocrapuic Apvo- 
cate for March, 1869, has made its appear- 
ance, and looks well as the initial number 
of a periodical much needed by the con- 
stantly increasing army of shorthand wri- 
ters. Students of Phonography will find 
some good counsel in “Common Sense 
and Shorthand” and “ How to Practice 
Phonography "—two articles which make 
a part of the Advocate’s contents. Terms: 
$1a year; 10centsa number. James E. 
Munson, Publisher. 


RovuttepeGe’s ILtusTRaTED 
History or Man. Part XXI. has made its 
appearance on our table. This number 
closes the interesting chapter on New 
Zealand, and treats besides of New Cale- 
donia, the Andaman Islands, the Nicobar 
Islands, and New Guinea. The descrip- 
tion of the Monkey men of Dourga Strait 
is a very interesting part of the number. 
Price, 50 cents. Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Publishers. London and New York. 


Aew Pooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 











AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FoR 1869. Il- 
Iustr. 12mo. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 
1869. 18mo, pp. 64. Paper, 10 cts. 

Tae Burrerrcy’s GosPeL, AND OTHER 
Srortes. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Howitt. Ilustr. Sq. 
12mo, pp. 61. Cloth, $1 15. 

Scuoo.t Lrnics: a Collection of Sacred 
Hymns forDevotional Exercises in Schools, 
By 8. M. Capron. Flexible cloth, 45 cts. 

Tue Miscetianzovs Wonks or Henry 
C. Carey. Comprising ‘‘ Harmony of In- 
terests,"’ “‘ Letters on International Copy- 
right,”’ “* Money,” “‘ Letters to the Presi- 
dent,” “ Financial Crisis,” “‘The Way to 
Outdo England without Fighting Her,” 
“Resources of the Union,” ‘* The Public 
Debt,” “Contraction or Expansion ?" ‘The 
National Bank Amendment Bill,” “ British 


67," “ Reconstruction,” ‘The Finance 
Minister,” “‘ The Currency and the Public 
Debt.” 8Svo. Cloth, $5. 
How Piants Grow: a Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life 
of the Plant. For Students of Agriculture. 
By 8. W. Johnson. Illustr. 12mo. Cloth, 
25. 
Tue Lire AnD Lerrers oF Fitz-GREENE 
Hauieck. By J.G. Wilson, Portr. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2 7%. 
Tas Cuar.et or Pgarts; or, The White 
and Black Ribaumont. By Miss Yonge. 
Illustr. 8vo. Cloth, $2 25. 
CutLpren’s Hearts AND Hanps. 16mo, 





TuREs. Containing a picture on each page, 
with letter-press description, and a beauti- 
ful and appropriate frontispiece, printed in 
colors. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1 15. 


Free Trade,” “ Review of the Decade 1857-. 
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Tae New Book or Two Hunprep Pic- 


General Items. 
Co-opERATIVE Socrerres.— 
The movement which was started a few 
years ago for the organization of co-opera- 
tive building societies, has been very suc- 
cessful. Several associations, composed 
chiefly of workingmen, now exist on a 
firm basis in New York, and many a poor 
man owns a happy home of his own through 
their agency. One aseociation has pur- 
chased 550 building lots in the suburbs of 
the city for the use of its members. 

With such facts before us, we can not but 
admit that co-operation on the part of the 
poorer classes affords advantages of a very 
desirable nature. 

When the interests of a co-operative so- 
ciety are administered with caution and 
sagacity, the resultant benefit to those con- 
cerned is invaluable. 

In London there are said to be 220 such 
organizations, numbering upward of 120,- 
000 members. The regulations of such en- 
terprises are liberal, to encourage the poor 
man to unite with others circumstanced 
like himself in an endeavor to improve his 
and their condition. The entrance fee on 
joining a society is usually about 50 cts., 
and the weekly dues or rates 50 cts. 

Mr. A. J. Allingham, of New York, has 
been prominently connected with the 
co-operative movement since dts com- 
mencement in this city, and is anxious to 
stimulate the working-classes throughout 
the country to entertain such combinations. 
To this end he offers the benefit of his ex- 
perience to those who may wish to organ- 
ize a co-operative society. , 





PHoNoGRAPHY IN WASHING- 


tTon.—The Chicago Legal News of recent 
date contains the following: 

PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT.—The en- 
soins, reporting firm of this city, 
Messrs, Ery, BurnuaM & Bart.ett, the 
official reporters of our State courts and 
the present Legislature, and formerly of the 
various political and other conventions. 
legislative bodies, etc., held in this part of 
the Northwest, as well as other parts of the 
country, have received another well-merit- 
ed acknowledgment of their reputation as 
shorthand writers, they having the honor 
of supplying the President of the United 
States with a shorthand private secretary. 
They were the official reporters of the 
National Union Republican Convention, 
which nominated General Grant for the 
high position he now occupies, and, last 
week, President Grant appointed Mr. 
James T. Ely to the responsible and con- 
fidential position of Sherthand Private 
Secretary, and he has already entered upon 
the discharge of his duties—a station for 
which his profesional skill, versatile abili- 
ty. established honor and integrity, and 
thorough knowledge of human nature pe- 
culiarly qualify him. No better man could 
have been selected, and the President will 
have the services of one who will val- 
uable outside of the lar duties of the 
office. The firm of which he is a member 
will reraain unchanged. 

{In each of the departments, State, Treas- 
ury, Interior, Navy, Post-Office, etc., we 
believe phonographic reporters are now 
employed, and their services are considered 
well-nigh indispensable. It is a good field 
for young men dependent on their own re- 
sources. ] 

Far or THe American In- 
Next Fa.u.—The place in which 

the Fair is to be held has finally been de- 
cidedon. It is in the spacious building on 














patriotic American. 


Stretringer; Tanz Jubel Polka, Apitins ; 


cloth. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Third Avenue and 68d Street, known as the 
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Skating Rivx. It is a very large struc- 
ture, floored, lighted, seated, and is said to 
be admirably adapted to this purpose. 
Besides the vast variety of American pro- 
ductions—artistic, agricultural, mineral, 
and mechanical—there will be the largest 
display of manufactured articles, includiug 
woolens, ever before brought together in 
North America. These early announce- 
ments are made in order to give exhibitors 
in the most remote portions of our country 
ample time to get ready their best speci- 
mens. The managers promise to make the 
exhibition a real success. 


Tue Knox Nursery.—Than 
good fruits there are no luxuries more 
tempting toa healthy taste. Our readers 
will bear us witness that we have sought 
to induce them to plant trees, vines, and 
shrubs, with a view to increase the stock 
of fruits in our country. We were greatly 
rejoiced to learn that Mr. Kwox, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., had sent out some millions of 
trees with which orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens are stocked. He sends vines and 
plants by post. See his catalogue, with 
prices, in our April number, and, if not too 
late for spring planting, give him an order. 


Bustvess Cottece.—It gives 
us pleasure to speak warmly in favor of 
Mr. Wm. Webster, and the Business and 
Collegiate Institute of which he is the 
principal and proprietor, located at 347 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Many 
years ago Mr. Webster called at our office 
for an examination, and was directed to the 
profession of teaching. Since that time he 
has undeviatingly followed that suggestion, 
and is now beginning to reap the fruit of 
his perseverance and effort. In his method 
of instruction he studies each pupil in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, and 
adapts to each such means as will, in his 
judgment, call out and train all the powers 
of his students, the moral and physical as 
well as the intellectual. May the best suc- 
cess attend his and all similar efforts. 


THE CoNFERENCE SEMINARY 
aT Cazenovia, N. Y.—This, we under- 
stand, is the oldest living academic insti- 
tution in the Methodist Church in America. 
It was founded in 1824. In the fall of that 
year the school was opened, and, without 
the interruption of a single term, has been 
continued to the present day. Many of the 
men prominent in the Methodist Church, 
and well known in the State, have been 
students there. The average attendance 
of students is between two and three hun- 
dred. 





A large and di boarding hall 
has been added to the Seminary buildings 
for the dation of the i d 





number of students. From all we can 
learn, we judge the Seminary has never 
been more prosperous than now. The 
faculty aim to make their instruction thor- 
ough and practical. The terms of tuition 
and board are liberal. Cazenovia, where 
the Seminary is situated, is one of the 
most healthy and beautiful villages in the 
State of New York. 

ONTOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Clinton Roosevelt, of 15 Centre Street, 
N. Y., has issued a call for the organiza- 
tion under the above name of a society 
whose object shall be “the discussing 
subjects of social science, with Haprmss 
considered as the chief good; Necessity, 
as the Higher Law; Consisteney, the Rule 
of Faith in Evidence of Truth; and Adapt- 
ation to the wants of all, as the means of 
the Chief Good. 

“It is deemed desirable to have these 





~— 


four general principles as the ground-work 
on whica the Association shall erect a per- 
fect Social Science. 

** Perfect Harmony is neither anticipated 
nor desired in details, seeing that the gene- 
ral order of the universe is effected only 
by a just balance of opposing forces.” 

About a thousand members are desired. 
What would be the effect of a little real 
Christian religion as a basis? Were we 
to propose a plank in the platform, it would 
consist of godliness, integrity, and kind- 
ness. Let these predominate, so that the 
councils should subordinate all other inter- 
ests to the one high authority, and good 
would come of it. When will men learn 
that Phrenology is the block on which all 
opinions, all theories, and all interests, to 
stand the test of time, must be squared ? 


Fruits: THEem Natrionau 
Importance. A Mucn NeEepEep Move- 
MENT.— The following resolution which 
was, on motion of Mr. Andrew S. Fuller, 
passed at a recent meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club of New York, Dr. J. E. 
Snodgrass, President, being in the chair, 
inangurates a much needed movement 
made by an appropriate body, and at the 
right time: 


Resolved, That the President of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club and at least six other mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the chair, shall 
constitute a committee charged with the 
duty of urging. in person or otherwise, 
upon the President of the United States, 
the appropriate Committees of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and whatever 
other sources of influence, the necessity of 
either enlarging the Bureau of Agriculture 
to a full Department, so as to insure greater 
attention to Horticulture than is possible 
to the present narrow scope of its power, 
or else conferring on the Commissioner of 
Agriculture more comprehensive powers 
than existing laws authorize, to the end 
that the a | and rapidly increasing 
interests of Fruit Culture may receive 
something like that degree of attention 
at the fostering hands of the National Gov- 
ernment which they fairly demand—this 
— in the judgment of this association, 
an advance step made especially necessa 
by the practically new field of Horticul- 
tural enterprise presented so invitingly by 
the Southern States, with the promise of 
results both profitable and beneficent, not 
only to their own people, but the country 
at large. 

[We think well of all measures looking 
to the in¢rease of delicious and healthful 
fruite; hence we urge upon every land- 
owner to plant trees. Let our great prai- 
ries and hillsides be studded with orchards. 
Everything should be done to enable us 
all to have luscious fruits on our tables at 
every meal. Give children ripe fruit in- 
stead of greasy meats, and they will be 
more healthy. Give men and women 
plenty of fruit, and there will be less com- 
plaint of bilious diseases in the South and 
West. Give us fruits.] 


Ovr cotemporary of the 
Skandinavisk Post now and then notices 
the JournNaL ina most encouraging man- 
ner. Here is an instance which our read- 
ers will, doubtless ! appreciate: 

Sistl. vecka hade vi nédjet att trina herr 
S. R. Wells, redaktér af * Phrenological 
Journal ;* han fren mydket artig och bil- 
dad man ; man ma hafva hvilken asigt som 
helst om frenologien, sa arden dock en 
vetenskap, som vunnit erkannande. 

I Februarinumret af Phrenological Jour- 
nal, dess, innehall ldsaren finner i detta 
blad, fr utom manga andra vardéfulla 
| larorika artiklar en under rubriken 
oe eace,”” 

Herr Wells sfiger deru i, att det enda vil- 
koret for fred ar frihet, jemlikhet, rattvisa 
och teas | = rna; hvem — 3 
res! erar civilisationens lagar, vill ¢ 
fea Vi hafra mer fn bundra atskill 
religioner, siger han, inneslutande alla 
sorter menniskor, hvita, svarta, réda och 
gula—kristna, judar och hedningar—och 
de maste lefva i for dragsamhet med hva- 





randra, annars lefva vi ej i harmoni, hafva 
ej nagon > 
Detta Ari korta ord innehallet af Phre- 
nological Journals artikel. Vi hafva nyli- 
gen behandlat fredsfragan ifran en ren pe. 
litisk, sa att siga enropeisk standpunkt; 
Phrenological Journal betraktar denna vig- 
tiga fraga mer som en moralisk och religios 
samfundsstrid. I det hela taget hafva vi 
samma syftemal, och det rag oss, nar vi 
se, att inflytelserika engelska journalister 
med alivar arbeta for detta héga Andamal, 
hvilket skulle lifva alla goda menniskor: 
ofver hela verlden; ty krig fr ej annat 
an barbari och t ni—ma det nu vari i 
en republik eller i en monarki. Den uslaste 
varelse, som blifvit skapad, ar den man, 
hvilken har rofva-remodet att offra en lem 
eller lifvet i tyranniests tjenst, for att mor- 
menniskor, som aldrig gjort honom na- 
got ondt. 
Vi rekommendera Phrenological Jour- 
nal till alla vara re som ett virde- 
fulit familjeblad. 


The Skandinavisk Post is one of the most 
enterprising newspapers, published in a 
foreign language, which we have among us. 


THERE is a company in the 
West engaged in the manufacture of paper 
for building purposes. A man in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is spoken of as having erect- 
eda house for himself chiefly of that ma- 
terial. While the cost is much less than 
ordinary building materials, this paper is 
said to make a warmer house than wood 
and plaster. —_— 


Tue recent lunar eclipse was 
seen from the summit of Sierra Nevada 
while the sun was yet in sight, owing to 
the refracting state of the atmosphere. 


Publisher's Department. 


Book Acrnts.— We hear 
the most encouraging reports from our en- 
terprising friends engaged in the sale of 
good books. Even ladies find this a suit- 
able method by which to place our books 
in the hands of many who need them, and 
get fairly paid for so doing. Orders are 
promptly filled at this office for single 
copies of any work in print, as well as for 
quantities to sell again. The most liberal 
terms are given to those who engage in 
the agency. -— 


A New Eprrion.—We have 
just issued a revised edition of our Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Catalogue of Books. 
This contains nearly fifty pages, with full 
titles and descriptions of our own publi- 
cations, many extracts and _illustra- 
tions from them, and much interesting 
reading matter. Also, a complete list of 
works on Erunowoer, or the Natural His- 
tory of Man, Grmmastics and Physical 
Culture, Paonoorapsy, or short-hand 
writing, and an extensive list of Practica. 
and ScienTrIFIc works which we have for 
sale. It will be sent free of postage to any 
address on receipt of two three cent stamps. 
Have it sent to your friends. 








PLANCHETTE.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
“ Planchette,” we give below price list from 
Kirby & Co., Manufacturers : 

No. 0.—A good substantial board. . ..$1 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 


New Patent Wheel........ «sai aepeen 1 50 
No. 2.—With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly polished............. 3 00 


No. 3.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made..............05.00 400 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 
board, the writing can be seen as it 
moves along.........- pycoustedenesoe 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. Address this 
office. 





Personal, 
Mr. Davin W. Kine, a 


member of our “Class in Practical Phre- 
nology,” of 1868, has been lecturing in the 
West with success. At Nottingham he 
instructed a private class, and at the close 
of its session the following resolutions 
were tendered him as an expression of the 
general satisfaction with which his lectures 
had been received. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the class formed at the 
aforesaid place, to listen to a course of six 
lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, Phys- 
iognomy, and Ethnology. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby 
tendered to the lecturer, David W. King, 
for the clear and intelligible manner in 
which the above subjects were presented 
by him. 

Resolved, That we, each and all of us, 
feel amply compensated for the money 
paid and the time spent in listening to 
said lectures ; that we have been highly in- 
structed and much benefited, and are bet- 
ter prepared than before to pursue our 
respective callings in life. 

Reseived, That we have found in Mr. 
King the gentleman in every sense of that 
term, and one who thoroughly understands 
the subjects on which he lectures. 

Resolved, That we heartily recommend 
him to the public asa man worthy of con- 
fidence and respect, and about whom there 
is no humbug. 

H. M. Rernoips, Chairman. 





Kart Baron Von REIcueEn- 
BAcH died lately at Leipsig. He was 81 
years old. He attained to considerable 
distinction years ago for scientific ability, 
having discovered several combinations of 
carbon and hydrogen ; among them parafin 
and creosote, which are now valuable agen- 
cies in mechanical art. He also pursued 
extensively the investigation of what is 


commonly termed animal magnetism, the 
phenomena of which he attributed to a 
subtile force. This force he named Od, 


Mr. Mor ey, the historian 
and diplomat, is described by a journal- 
ist to be “a stout, healthy gentleman, of 
square sh 8, with r ble diges- 
tive apparatus, standing somewhat over 
the medium height.” We infer from this 
that the honorable gentleman is in good 
condition for any ministerial duties which 
may be assigned to him. 





Mr. R. C. Barrett, an en- 
terprising young phrenologist of Obio, has 
been treating the citizens of Albion, Ind., 
to a series of lectures which have met 
with gratifying appreciation. The Ligo- 
nier Republican speaks of Mr. Barrett in 
the following complimentary manner: 

“He has given four lectures to large 
houses, and the interest is becomiug more 
and more apparent as he progresses. Mr. 
B. is an adept in his profession, and his 
instructions fo this science are being listen- 
ed to with marked interest by the citizens 
of this place. He describes with wonder- 
ful correctness the traits of character, and 
can give desired information regarding the 
fitness of individuals for the different pur- 
suits of life. All should secure his assist- 
ance, as thereby — may enbance not only 
their own interests in coming life, but that 
of those who may surround them. At the 
close of his free lectures, it is his purpose 
to form a clase and give a series of private 
lectures, in which will describe more 
fully and accurately the science and usec 
of Phrenology, illustrating the same by a 
splendid array of diagrams which he will 

roduce, The indications for a large class 
fn this place are very promising, and we 
are confident that none will regret having 
become a member.” 
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Mrs. Lypra R. BatLey car- 
fied on the business of a printer in Phila- 
delphia for over 50 years, succeeding her 
husban‘l in its management on his death in 
1808. She was the “city printer” for 
many years. She died at the ripe age of 
91 in February last. —— 


Mr. Tuomas Dutton, a resi- 
dent of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
is said to be the only person living who 
hear? the firing of cannon in Philadelphia 
on Independence Day, 1776. He has just 
cele rated his 100th birthday. He has 
vot d at every Presidential election, from 
Weehington to Grant. 


* ° 

Business. 
[ Under this head we publish, for a consid- | 
er ation, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility | 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 

space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


= = 








Hygienic Cure, 527 Seneca | 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating | 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- | 
lished monthly at the Burdick Hones, | 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P, BURDICK, | 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Terms, 50 





| 

| 

| 

| 

Tur Hyeeran Home. — At | 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- | 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- | 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- | 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


3% Ape.rut Street, Brooxiyrn. tf. 








EmpLoyMent—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
S$. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—Tuerm Harmony; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency ; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post-paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble science. 


Ten Years Aco I Pur- 
cuasep a WHEELER & WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE, and have had it in 
constant use in my family since. We 
used it during the war to make clothing 
for our volunteers in the service, and for 
the hospitals, and ‘his work was very 
heavy, being coarse woolen and cotton 
fabrics. It is still in good working order, 
nothing having been broken but a few 
needles. You are welcome to use my 
name in your recommendations. 

MRS. HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Wife of Sec'ry U. S. Treasury. 








300D Books By Mart.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordeved at Publisher's prices, from 


| price. 


| sician-in-Chief of 


Advertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
lst of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


New Sabbath School Book. 


—Just Published, “THE MORNING 








STARS.” A Collection of Religious Songs, 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS and the HOME 
CIRCLE. 

This book of religious songs for children 
was undertaken because the authors could 
find no Book which appeared to them to be 
well adapted for the use of Sunday Schools 
and the choir of children whose musical 
instruction they have in charge. Great 
care has been taken in this selection that 
the words might faithfully reflect the sen- 
timent of the music as well as equal it in 
elevation of tone. Price, in boards, 35 gts. ; 
paper, 30 cts, Sent post-paid on receipt of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 277 Washington St., Boston. CHAS. 
H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. It. 





“How to Treat the Sick 


without medicine” is a question which in- 
telligent persons are beginning earnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and scientifically 
answered in anew work with the above 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING: containing a brief ac- 
count of all the Substances and Processes in use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Tex- 
tile Fabrics; with Practical Receipts and Scientific Information. By Cuaries O'NEILL, 
Analytical Chemist; Fellow of the Chemical Society of London; Member of the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; Author of ** Chemistry of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing.” Ko which is added An Essay on Coal Tar Colors and their ery to 
Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer. ith an Ap- 
pendix on Dyeing and Calico nting, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 
1867. In one volume, octavo, . Price, $6 00. 

A SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO DYEING. By James Napter, F.C.S. 
A new and thoronghly revised edition, completely —_ up to the present state of the 
Science, including the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and 
Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Univereal 
Exposition, Paris, 1867. Illustrated. In one volume 8vo, 410 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, SCOURING, AND FINISHING, on the 
most approved English and French Methods; being practical instructions in dyeing 
Silks, Woolens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chips, Straw, etc. Scouring and cleaning Bed 
and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, etc. French and English Cleaning any Color or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. By Tuomas Love, a working Dyer and Scourer. 
Second American Edition, to which are added General Instructions for the use of Anil- 
ine Colors. In one volume 8vo, 343 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE DYER’S INSTRUCTOR: comprising practical instructions in the Art of Dye- 
ing Silk, Cotton, Wool and Worsted, and Woolen Goods, as Single and Two-colored 
Damasks, Moreens, Camlets, Lastings, Shot Cobourgs, Silk Striped Orleans, Plain Or- 
leans, from White and Colored Warps, Merinos, Woolens, Yarns, etc. Containing 
nearly Eight Hundred Receipts. To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding; 


| and the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and the various Mordants 


title, by James C. Jackson. M.D., Phy- | 


“Our Home on the 
Hillside.”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., 
N.Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified by ex- 
perience and by research to give instrne- 
tion on this subject; for the Institution 


over which he presides he has treated with | 


unusual success many thousand sick men, 


| women, and children afflicted with all the 


forms of disease common to the people 
of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of 


| different diseases, and hie manner of treat- 


ing them so minutely, as to make it a prac- 
tical guide fer families. 
Price, by mail, $3 25. 

Address AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
“Our Home,” Dansville, Livingston Co., 
N. ¥.3 ov, 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


Mch. 3t. 389 Broadway, New Yerk. 


~ Demorest’s Diamond Son- 


VENIR, a miniature bijou and gem of a 


| Together with Workshop 
| Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc. By 


book, buand in gold, containing 100 pages | 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music, | 


and other entertaining Literary Items, all 
in Diamond type. 
per dozen ; $2 per 100. 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. 
not fail to procure a copy. 


Mailed free on re- 
G2 Do 
3t. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE Rev. 
Tuomas H. Stockton, for several terms 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A.M., Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church, Pittsburgh, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
parer covers, 2% cents. 8. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Diagrams and Drawings-- 
Phrenological and all other kinds—made 
promptly and reasonably by 

HN COLLINS, 
it. Burlington, N. J. 








Hunting and Trapping.-- 
Instruction, with diagram and directions 
for making trap, also how to train ani- 
mals, including many amusing and won- 
derful tricks, in Nos. 13 and 14 of Hanry's 
JouRNAL, of newedealers, or, on trial, 
three months free by mail for 15 cents. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 
it. 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Improved Phonography 
tanght by an experienced Reporter in half 
the usual time. Swuecees guaranteed in 
three months. Tanght by mail, in classes, 
and privately. Situations secured for his 
proficient pupils. Address TEACHER, 





8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


care PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


| Gildin 
Price, 3 cents ; 30 cents | 


and Colors for the different stylee of such work, By Davip Samira, Pattern Dyer. Fourth 
American Edition. In one volume 12mo, Price. $3 00. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WORSTEDS AND 
CARDED YARNS: Comprising Practical Mechanics, with Rules and Calculations ap- 
lied to Spinning, Sorting, Cleaning, and Scouring Wools; the English and French 
Methods of Combing, Drawing, and Spinning Worsteds and Manufacturing Carded 
Translated from the French of CHartes Leroux, Mechanical Engineer and 
Superintendent of a Spinning Mill. By Horatio Paine, M.D., and A. A. Fesquet, 
Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated by Twelve Large Plates. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Extracts from the en rs of the International Jury, and of the Arti- 
sans sclected by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts, Londop, 


Yarns, 


| on Woolen and Worsted Machinery and Fabrics, as exhibited in the Paris Universal 


Exposition, 1867. In one volume 8vo. Price, $5 00. 

THE MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Including the Construction, Application, and use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders, and Hollow Work generally, with the most Economical Speed for the 
same; the results verified by actual practice at the Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. 
anagement, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam-Engine, 
BERT P. Watson, late of the * Scientific American.” 
Illustrated by Eighty-six Engravings. A New Edition. In one volume 12mo. $2 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. Com- 


prising the Principles of Mechanism, Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Proportions of 


ging Gear. 


y By Wriu1am Fatr- 
y over 150 Wood-cuts. 


Shafts, ng ‘or Shafts, and Engaging and Disen y 
og New 


BAIRN, Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8. Tllustrated 
Edition. 12mo. $2 50. 

MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Including the Application of the Art to 
Manufacturing Processes. By James Napier. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated by engravings. In one volume 8vo. 

PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION: containing Rules and 
Regulations in everything relating to the Arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass ——— with numerous Useful and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of 
Adulteration in Oils and Colors, and a statement of the diseases and accidents to which 
Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers are particularly liable, with the simplest methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. With Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign Writing, and 
on Glass. To which are added Compete INsrrucTIONS FoR CoacH PaINTING 
AnD VaRNtsHine. A new edition. 12mo, cloth. $1 50. 

AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT’S ASSISTANT. By Wi11am Carrer 
Hvenes. A new edition. In one volume 12mo. $1 50. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY C. CAREY: comprising “‘ Harmon 
of Interests,”’ ** Letters on International Copyright,” “* Money,” “ Letters to the Presi- 
dent,” ** Financial Crisis,” **The Way to Outdo England without Fighting Her,” ** Re- 
sources of the Union,” “The Public Debt,” “Contraction or Expansion,” **The Na- 
tional Bank Amendment Bill,” ** British Free Trade,” *‘ Review of the Decade 1857-67," 
* Reconstraction,”’ “The Finance Minister,” “The Currency and the Public Debt.” 
One volume 8vo, cloth. 50. 

A MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Condensed from Carey’s “ Principles of Social 
Science.” By Kate McKean. A newedition. One volume 12mo. . 

The Text-Book of the Universities of Berlin ssia), Pennsylvania, and Michigan, 
and of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Lafayette College, etc., etc. 


\ _¢ The above, or any Books, will be sent by mail, free of postage. at the publication 
ce, to any address. —— should be made by drafts, or post-office orders, or 





letters, WELLS, Prs.isner, 


S register 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Mechanical Movements. 
The nseful volnme of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Mo ts” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
ion me- 





ever 7 and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterp makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The —— price at which it 
is published—One lar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
magnfacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the ye 
A liberal discount will be allowed to can- 
vassegs, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towne, and 
villa in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising 8 
who will undertake to camvaes for it in 


those ae 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 








Office of the * American ARTrean,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 








Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to b rs of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One ss $2; Six months, $1:_ 
Three months, 60 cts. ‘ 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa — legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is uneq as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HomestEap 
Farm Journat, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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srt, Latter’ ome pint, W. E. SHADER’S nae Dollar Sun.—Chas, A. 


ublished by the Northwestern. Farmer 
Compeny, s a enperb and charming 
Monthly of 32 double-column pages, be- 
sides cover, and contains a magnificent 
full page engraved frontispiece each month, 
Terms, $1 50a year. 

This is eminently a Live, Practical, Sen- 
sible Woman's Magazine, devoted to Lit- 
erature, Art, Dress, Household Economy, 
Health, Physical and Mental Culture, ané 
the Promotion of True Womanhood. 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine has proven 
so immensely popular, that the first four 
numbers are already exhausted, and a 
short volume of eight months will begin 
with the May number. 

OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine will be sent 
from the first of May till the close of the 
year (eight months), for only 75 cents ; sin- 
gle numbers 15 cents each. An extra copy 
will be given for a Club of six. We also 
offer a large list of VALUABLE PREMIUMS 
for larger Clubs. Now is the time to sub- 
ecribe and make » Clubs. 

Address NORTHWESTERN FARMER 
CO., Indianapolis. Ind. 

Waat tue Parers Say:—“ We rejoice 
in the advent of a sensible Ladies’ aga 
zine, and therefore heartily commend the 
Ladies’ Own Magazine to our readers.” — 
Cincinnati Times. 

“It sparkles among other ladies’ maga- 
zines like a diamond among pinchbeck 
jewelry.” —Uinois Statesman. 

“Mrs. Bland is alady of rare literary at- 
tainments, and her magazine will undoubt- 
edly prove a great success."’—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 

“Mrs. Bland is a vigorons, polished, 
fearless, and forcible writer, and her maga- 
zine is destined to be very popular.”"—Jn- 
diaapolis Mirror. . 

“This magazine is devoted to a purer 
literature, a higher physical and moral 
culture, and nobler ideas of trye woman- 

than onr lady friends are accustomed 
to read.”"— Danville Union. it. 


Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIIL New series. 1869. 

The American ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (oppo:ite John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors | 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and interesting than any 
other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The American ARTISAN cop‘ains numer- 
ous Oriyvinal Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Fie'd, the Workshop. and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

ess of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 
hrases. In this journal is published regu- 
rly the Official List of all Patents issued | 
weekly from the United States Patent , 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
younty volume of handsome and convenient 
8 








ze. 
Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low ~— of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year...........-...+ $8 b-4 
5 copies for six months..........-- 400 
- thes we 4 Bicce 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 perannum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay postage. 

Specimen copies sent free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 





Young men and all those who desire to acquire a rapid 


business style of Penmanship, should send for W. E. Saaprr’s 


new and novel plan of learning to write without the aid of a 


teacher, approved by distinguished educators and the leading 


business men of New York. 


A beautiful chirographic work of art, engraved on steel, at 


a cost of over One Tuovsanp Dottars, will be presented to 


each Subscriber. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. for each order of ten sets 


or more, 


Price per set (Five Books) $1 50. 


Send P. O. Order or Draft on New York. 


Address 


W. E. SHADER, 
82 Firra AvENvE, 


New York. 





The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORwA- 
MENTAL IRoN Work in all kinds for Build- 


ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 





Good Books.—Johnnie 
DODGE: or, The Freaks and Fortunes 
Pf an Idle Boy. By Charles D. Gardette, 

1 2. 


ScHooLpAay DraLoeuvrs.—A book for the 
School, the Family, and the Literary Cir- 
ele. Compiled by Alexander Clark, A.M., 
Editor of Our Schoolday Visitor. New 
Original Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., etc. 
The most Se and instructive 
book of the kind ever isened. A valuable 
addition to the Teacher's School. or Fam- 
ily Library. 12mo, 352 pages. Post-paid, 

1 50. 


Tur Otp Loe Scuoot-Hovuss.—A Tale 
of the early Schools of Ohio, furnitured 
with Incidents of School Life, Notes of 
Travel, Poetry, Hints to Teachers and 
Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By 
Alexander Clark, A.M. Handsomely illus- 
trated. 12mo. Post-paid, $1 50. 

Dartne anv Surrertine.—A History of 
the Great Railroad Adventure—one of the 
most thrilling episodes of the War. By 
Lieut. Wm. Pittenger, one of the adven- 
turers. With an Introduction, by Alexan- 
der Clark. A.M. Elegantly illustrated by 
a Steel Engraved Portrait of the author, 
and several spirited wood cuts. 12mo. 
Post-paid, $1 50. 

Tur YANKEE Conscript; or, Eighteen 
Months in Dixie. By Geo. Adams Fisher, 
with an Introduction by Rev. Wm. Dick- 
son. Illustrated with a fine Steel Engraved 

rait of the author, and several nti- 
ful wood-cuts. 12mo. Post-paid, $1 25. 

Bryonp Tue Lines; or, a Yankee Pris- 
oner Loose in Dixie. By Col. J. J. Geer, 
late Assistant Adjutant-General upon the 
Staff of General ckland. With an In- 
troduction by Alex. Clark, A.M. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 12mo. Post-paid, $1 50. 
Any of the above books sent, post-paid, on 
re larees’S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 

. er, 
Broadway, New York. 





Useful Scientific and Me- 

CHANICAL WORKS. 

Quantities and Measurements—How 
to Calculate and Take them in 
Bricklayers’, Masons’, Plaster- 
ers’, Pinmbers’, Painters’, Paper- 
hangers’, Gilders’, Smithe’, Car- 

enters’, and Joiners’ Work. 
With Rules for Abstracting, etc. 
By A. C. Beaton. 1 vol., 8vo., 
Gin ic atte vi s0sebsecsvedneie’ 

Erection of Dwelling Houses, with 
Specifications, Quantities of Ma- 
terials, etc. By 58. H. Brooks. 27 
Fees cuties ccapteesesdncubsune 

Foundations and Concrete Works. 
By Uy iis dade ctcesaitnrs 

Limes, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, 
Mastics, etc. By G. R. Burnell.. 

Brick and Tile Making. By E. Dob- 
on ee Te Pee ee 

Masonry and Stone Cutting. By E. 
ID ois a wht oodeens (cbdeveses 1 

Dictionary of Terms used by Archi- 
tects, Builders, Engineers, Sur- 
CPO CBD io ns cc caccctecccush ies 2 

Steam and Locomotion, on the Prin- 
ciple of connecting Science with 
Practice. ByJ. Sewell.......... 100 

Steam Boilers, their Construction and 
Management. By R.Armstrong. 7% 

Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Elec- 
tricity. BySirW.S. Harris... . 

— of the Telegraph. By R. 

Medals bacdcvate wepesenet roe 
Sent by mail, post-paid, by 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Garratt’s (Alfred C€.) Guide 
for Using Medical Semen, Aawtng the 
most approved Apparatus, Methods, and 
Rules the Medical Employment of 
Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases, etc., etc., with numerous Illus- 
trations. 1 volume, octavo. ice, 

This volume is a concise ical guide 
to the medical and surgical uses of electri- 
cal apparatus. It isa synopsis. or rather 
a condensation, of suc rtions of Dr. 
Garratt’s larger work on Medical Electric- 
ity as is necessary or useful as a guide in 
“—s or yo ot of 

t mail, t- on receipt 0! 
price, by ” 2" R. WELLS, 
way, New York. 


% 








and most readable of NewYork journals. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions, Dar.y, 
| wa ye and WEEKLY, at 
nd $1 a year. Full of mar! 
culture, Farmers’ and Fruit-Growers 
ubs, and acomplete > every Week- 
ly and Semi-Weekly number. A valuable 
present to every subscriber. Send for 


specimen, with premium list. 
Ew. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, N. Y. 


Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
the Leading and most Popular Rurau 
Lrrerary and Famity WEEKLY, was vast- 
1 een 1 = Improved in 

ann and is now Largest Ilus- 
trated in America. ~ 

4. New Quarter commenced with April, 
and hence now is the time to subscribe. 
All who cultivate Fruits, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, etc., on a small scale (in city, village, 
or suburb), need the Rurat, while Farm- 
ers, ae, fey ers, Wool Grow- 
ers, Dai en, t ‘anci ete., wi 
find it invaluable. Herp 

Printed in extra style, oanene in De- 

rtments ; superior in Value, Purity, and 

ariety of Contents, and Adapted to the 
Wants of Ali, the Rurau isthe paper for 
You, Your Famiy, and Frrenps. Try it 
and decide. 

TERMS :—Stnae Copy, $3 a year; Five 
Copies, $14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, 
etc. Now 1s THE Tims TO SUBSCRIBE AND 
Form Ciuss! Liberal inducements to 
Local Club Agents. Specimens, Show- 
Bills, etc., sent to Agents free. P. O. 
Money Orders, Drafts, and Registered 


Letters at our risk. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
it. 41 Park Row, New York. 


$3,000$ Salary. — Address 
yr. 


U. 8. Prano Co., New York. 
$10 a Day to Agents Selling 


Stivers’ Patent Etastic Brooms. Hor- 
ace Greeley says: “I predict ita success.’ 


CLEGG ‘ 
It. 88 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Piet ee 
Dy a la 

Monthly Musical Magazine, ny a here- 
in obtain every year over WORTH OF 
MUSIC FoR $2. ich number contains, in 
addition to the usual amount of interest- 
ing musical reading, $1 75 worth of the 
choicest Songs, Duets, and Quartettes 
(with Piano, Organ or Melodean Accom- 
paniment), and beautiful selections of 
solo pieces for Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, 
such as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Ma- 
zurkas, Operatic Selections, etc. First six 
numbers now ready. ce, $2 per year. 
Specimen copies sent for 25 cents , by 


the Publishers, 
LYON & HEALY, 
it. Clark and Washington Sts., Chicago. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in 

Published wu ices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, ew York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of posta 
ceipt of talo 
Masonic 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


Broome Street, New York. 


Wanted—A Situation by a 
Shorthand Reporter; can pen 120 to 140 
words per minute. Address, 
ary, Box 17, Washindon, Pa. 


$10 to $20 Per Day Sure, 
AND NO RISK.—Agents wanted : 
where, on commission or by the month, to 
sell our Patent Ever.asting Wuire 
Wire Crotues Lives. For full particu- 
lars, address the AMERICAN W co., 
7% William Street, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. It. 
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Works on Health and Hy- 
GIENE.—Tre MaNacemMenNT oF Heath. 
A Manual of Home and Personal Hygiene ; 
being Practical Hints on Air, Light, and 
Ventilation, Exercise, Diet, and Clothing, 
Rest, Sleep. and Mental Discipline, Bath- 
ing, and Therapeutics. By James Baird, 
B. A. In 1 vol., 12mo, limp cloth. 50 cts. 

Tux Patuosoruy or Eatixne. By A. J. 
Bellows, M.D. . 

How Nor ro ne Sick. A Sequel to the 
Philosophy of Eating. $2 00. 

Twe Pursrovocy or Dicestion. With 
experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
William Beaumont, M.D. $! 50. 

Purero.oey or Dicrstion. Considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgb. 
Tenth Edition. Minstrated. 50 cents. 

Lecrures on THE Science oF HumMAN 
Lire. By Sylvester Graham. With a 
copious Index and Biographical Sketch of 
the Anthor. 12mo, 6:1 pp. Ilustrated. 
Maslin, $3 50. 

Patnctries or Parstotoar. Applied to 
the Preeervation of Health and to the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion. By Andrew Combe, M.D. _Illnstra- 
ted with Wood Cuts. Printed from the 
Seventh Edinburgh Edition. Enlarged and 
Improved. $1 75. 

Fruirs AND FARINACEA THE PROPER 
Foon or Man. Being an attempt to Prove 
by History, Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Chemistry. that the pn my Natural, and 
Best Diet of Man, is derived from the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. By John Smith. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. Trall, 


A Practica, Treatise on Foop axp 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIV'? THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 


mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. . 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 98c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can eeonomize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 


at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfiction. 


ROASTED 


(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 








Deer. With Observations on the Dietetical 
Regimen, euited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs, and an account of | 
the Dietaries of some of the Principal Met- 

ropolitan and other Establishments = | 
Panpers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the | 
Sick, etc. By Jonathan Pereira, M.D.., | 
F.R.8.. and L.S. Edited by Charles A. 
Lee, M.D. $1 75. Sent free by first poet. 
Address, 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Sabbath School Superin- 
TENDENTS should send 35 cente for a 
specimen copy of the latest and best Music | 
Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Web- 
ster, entitled the SIGNET RING, a choice 
collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
hymns and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, 
trios, and choruses, all but six of which 
were composed expressly for this work. 
Published by LYON & HEALY, 
it. Clark and Washington Sts., Chicago. 








Ask for A. A. Constantine’s | 
Pixs Tarn Soar. Patented March 12; 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of tage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address Re CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann 8t.,N. Y. Jan., tf. 


Davies & Kent, Printers 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 18% 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Cirenlar, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Normal School for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS'S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instruc- 
tion of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the session. Terms 
only $40 for the complete course. No 
extra charges. Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. 3t 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79; Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 
g'4 case, $90; the grade named S | 











Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. 


If they are not eatis- 


factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by cludding 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 


Box, 5643, New York City.’’ 


Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 





Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called etic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1366, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


National Leg 
AND ARM Com- 
PANY, 676 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Frees’ Patent Artificial Leg (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm (commis- 
sioned by the U. 8. Government) are the 
best eubstitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full descrip- 
tion of the limbs, price, etc., sent free by 
addressing FREES & GILMORE, 
It. 676 Broadway, New York. 











Agents Wanted for the only 


Steel Engraving of General Grant and his 


Famil mblished with their approval. 
Size, 15x19. Address 

GOODSPEED & CO., 
it. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





y. Benedict, in silver cases. $45 : in 18 kt. 
cases, $105. We send Watches by 
prees, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers, 691 Broadway, 
near Fourth Street, N.Y. 





Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St.. New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat 
the first class, DRS. BROWNING 
LARKIN. 





| FIs 
Diet 4 By Genio C. Scott. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring euch. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Chicago Druggisis’ Price 
CURRENT AND CHEMICAL REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Among the leading features of this jour- 
nal are: 1. Its full and complete Price List 
of the Chicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable te buyers in any of the nortb- 
western cities. 2. Its la amount of 
original and selected reading matter of 
special interest to the Pharmacist and 
Physician. Its circulation is already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication west of New York. Subscription 
in advance, $1 per year. 

Address GARRISON & MURRAY, No. 
185 Madison Street, Chicago. 3t.* 


A Literary Gentleman will, 
for a rT bl P ion, assist 
ladies or gentleman in preparing Lectures 
and Addresees on popular themes, and algo 
aid in securing en ments. Address 
PLATFORM, care OLOGICAL JouR. 
NAL. lt.* 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 

t. The Culture of Salmon, Shad, and 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Ilus- 
trated. $1 7° 


G IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
With 170m 2. 
$' 5°. Sent by mail, post-paid, by S. R. 














M. tf. | WELLS, Publisher, 3+9 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Christian Intelligencer 
is a Family Religions Newspaper. It is 
ublished weekly at 108 Fulton Street, 
New York, and is the organ of the Re- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AmeERiIcA. On the Ist 
of January it commenced its Fortieth Vol- 
ume, enlarged in size and otherwise im- 
proved. It is now the largest folio reli- 
gious paper in this country. It has long 
been known and cherished for its fidelity to 
principle, its catholicity of spirit, and its 
n of infor on. It b tem | 
its writers many eminent divines an 
scholars of our country, and aims to give 
the freshest i respecting current 
events. Rev. E. ATWATER, Editor. 
Terms: $3 a year, by mail; £ 50 
by carrier. To Ministers, $2 00; to Theo- 
logical Students, $1 50. 
3t. CHARLES VAN WYCE, Publisher. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Architecture and Building, 
—THE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HaNnD-Rartixe. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 

Tue CaRPENTER’s New Guipe. A Com- 
= Book of Lines for Carpentry and 

oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. . 

Tue RvuDIMENTs OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Burtpine, for the wse of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

Tue Buriper’s Pocket Companion, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
veying, and Architecture. By A. C. 
Smeaton. 50. 

Hixts to Youne Arcarrects, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. 

Sent by mail, pan a on receipt of 


rice, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


New _uusic. 


Cts. 

A Poor Girl’s Letter—from the Op- 

era “La Perichole”™.....5......65. 

For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
Rr ae ee 
wiard and Captive Indian 
iald—* La Perichole”............. 

Perichole Waltzes—containing the 
Letter Song, “ Merry Dames,” and 
“ Three Cousins ""—for Piano........ 
For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 

certina, each..... 

Velocipede Galop—Henry von Gnde- 
ra — illustrated title; very brilliant 
music—for 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 














GRUEIIE, GOO. 550 occ cccceccccccoece 1 
Kitty McGee—new song and chorus 
ET MIN. oocu sac ites« cdvesene 35 


or Violin, Flute, or Accordeon, each 15 


Little Maggie May—for Piano..... 35 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
| rr eee 1 


Telegram W altzes—by Strauss ; for 
PRERDS . «> van veceetden boxe cwns ve 
For Vi 

oe eee per eee eer 

You'll Sometimes Think of Me 
— song; for Piano ..............-.++ 30 
For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon. ... 15 

Pretty Little Sarah—song and cho- 


Gn cc pceres cab sug cies cuba ssecedun 4a 35 
Sehottisch—for Piano. ............... 20 
For Flute, Violin, or Accordeon..... 15 
Feliow That Looks Like Me— 
song and chorus..................... 35 
For Finte, Violin, or Accordeon ..... 15 
Ha-foozte-um—comic song and cho- 


rus 
For Finte, Violin, or Accordeon 
On the Beach at Long Branch— 


by Li 
For Violin, 
Music mailed free of postage to any ad- 


dress in the U. S. on receipt of the marked 
price. 


RICK BLUME, 
1125 Broadway (second door above Twen- 
ty-fifth Street), New York. 
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389 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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New Physiognomy ; or Signs of Character—as manifested through Tem- 
perament and external forms, and especially in the Human Face Divine. With 
more than 1,000 illustrations. By S. R. Wexxs, Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat. In one large volume of nearly 1,000 es, handsomely bound. Price 
in muslin, $5; heavy calf, $3; turkey morocco gilt, $10. 


ILLUSTRATING Physiognomy, Anatomy, Physiology, Ethnology, 
Phrenology,. and Natural History. A comprehensive, Cereus. Se practical wor 
in which all that is known on the subject treated is Systema . Explained, Dlus- 

trated, and Applied. Physiognomy is here shown to be no mere fanciful specula- 

tion, but a consistent ani well-considered system of Character-reading. based on 
the established truths of Physiology and Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, 
as well as by the uliarities of individuals. It is no abstraction, but eomethin 
to be made useful ; something to be practiced by everybody and in all places, an 
made an efficient help in that noblest of all studies—the Study of Man. It is readily 
understood and as readily applied. 


Hydropathie Encyclopedia.—A System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
In One Large Octavo Volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated ; Phys- 
iology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; mg | and Practice of Water-Treatment ; 
Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, 8: e 
toms, and Treatment of all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery; with nearly One Thousand Pages, includ gS Glossary 
Table of Contents, and a complete Index. Designed as a Guide to Families an 
Students, and a Text-Book for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. 
By R. T. Traut, M.D. $4.50. 

Of all the numerous publications which have attained such a wide F mag oye as 
issued by this House, perhaps none are more adapted to ee ss this rich, 
comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.— ¥. Y. ' 


The Emphatic Diaglott; Containing the Original Greek Text of what 
is commonly called Tat New TesTaMEnT, with an Interlineary Word-for-word En- 
glish Translation ; a New Emphatic Version based on the Interlin : Translation, 
on the readings of eminent tice, and on the various readings of the Vatican Manu- 
script (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with illustrative and explanatory 
foot notes, and a copious selection of references; to the whole of which is added a 
valuable alphabetical index. By Benjamin Wilson. Price $4; extra fine, $5 


Weaver’s Works; Comprising “Hopes and Helps,” “ Aims and Aids,” 
and “Ways of Life.” By: Rev. é. 8. women, In one large volume. $3.00. 


Science of Human Life, Lectures on the—By SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 
With a copious index and Biographical Sketch of the Author. [lustrated. $3.50. 


The Right Word in the Right Place.—A New Pocket Dictionary and 
Reference Book. Embracing extensive collections of Synonyms, Technical Terms, 
Abbreviations, Foreign Phrases, Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, 
Proof-Reading, and other interesting and valuable information. 75 cts. 


acation and Self-Improvement Complete ; Comprising “ Physiology 
m aenaimnal and Mental re keie-Oultare and Perfection of Character,” ‘‘ Memory and 
Intellectual Improvement.’ In one large volume. Illustrated. $4.00. 


An Exposition of the Swedish Movement Cure ; Embracing the History 
* and Philosophy of this system of Medical Treatment, with examples of single 
Movements, and Directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Disease. 
Forming a complete Manual of Exercises ; together with a Summary of the Princi- 
ples of general Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, A.M.,M.D. $1.75. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology ; Comprising the Philosophy 
of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity ; Fascination, or the Power of 
Charming; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; Electrical Psychology, the 
Doctrine of Impressions ; The Science of the Soul, treated Physiologically and Phi- 
losophically. Two volumes inone. Illustrated. Muslin, $4. : 

Philosophy of Sacred History; Considered in Relation to Human Ail- 
ment and the Wines of Scripture. By Graham. , $3.50. — 

Physiology of Digestion; Considered with relation to the Principles 
‘of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D., of Edinburgh. Ilustrated. 50 cts. 

Water-(ure Manual.—A Popular Work. Embracing descriptions of 
the various modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative effects of Air, Exercise, 
Clothing, Occupation, Diet, Water-Drinking, etc., together with descriptions of Dis- 
eases, and the Hydropathic means to be employed therein. $1.50. P 

Home for All; or, the Gravel Wall.—A new, cheap, and superior mode 
of Building, adapted to Rich and Poor. Showing the superiority of this Gravel 
Concrete over Brick, Stone, and Frame Houses ; manner of and Depositing 
it. With illustrations. $1.50. 

Natural Laws of Man.—A Philosophica] Catechism. A small book 
on a great subject. By J.G. Spurzheim, M.D. 75 cts. 

The Christian Household; Embracing the Christian Home, Husband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and Sister, their duties to each other. By 
Rev. G. S. Weaver. Muslin, $1.00. : 

Hydropathic Family Physician.—A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic 
Adviser. With reference to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Dis- 

eases, Accidents, and Casualties of every kind. With a Glossary and copious Index. 
By Joel Shew, M.D. Illustrated with nearly three hundred engravings. One large 
volume, intended for use in the Family. ‘ 

Education—Its Elementary Principles founded on the Nature of Man. 
By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D., of the Universities of Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians in London. With an appendix by 8. R. Wells, 
containing a description of the Temperaments, and a brief analysis Phreno- 

logical Faculties. Twelfth rm ay from the third London edition, $1.75. 

Phreno! Proved, Illustrated and Applied; Embracing an analysis 

of the 7 Mental Powers in their various degrees of Development, and loca- 

tion of the oO 8. Presenting some new and important remarks 
on the Temperaments, descri the en in seven different degrees of Develop- 
ment; the mental phenomena produced by their combined action, and the location 
of the faculties. Amply illustrated. $1.75. 

Mental Science. Lectures on, according to the iaaehy of Phrenol- 
ogy. Delivered before the Anthropological Society. By Rev. G. 8S. Weaver. $1.50. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Newsmen, and sent 
889 Broadway, New Y¥ 





Constitution of Man; Considered in relation to External Objects. By 
George Combe. The outy euthastest American Edition. With twenty engravings, 
r. 


anda it of the Au $1.%. 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ; With fifteen Engraved Ilustrations 
of im it su drawings by Dr Howard Johnson, with a form of Re- 


, from 
rt for the assistance of patients in consul their ician by correspondence. 
yy Edward Johnson, “De $2.00. a —- . 


Children—Their Hydropathic management in Health and Disease. A 


descriptive and practical work designed as a guide for Families and Physicians. 
Illustrated with Eenevees cases. Be eel Shew, M.D. $1.75. 


Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health and to 

the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D., 
Physician — the Queen of England, and Consulting Physician to the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. Ilustra' $1.7. 


Food and Diet, A Treatise.—With observations on the Dietetical Regi- 
men, suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the 
Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Pau- 
pr, Lunatics, Criminals, Ch the Sick, etc. By Jonathan Pereira, M.D., 

-R.S. and L.S. Edited by Charles A. Lee, M.D. $1.75. 


Illustrated Family Gymnasium.—Containing the most improved 
methods of applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal Exercises to 
the development of the Bodily 8, the invigoration of their functions, the = 
ervation of Health, the cure of Disease and Deformities. Illustrations. $1 75. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self-Education 
and Juvenile Instruction. How to havea good memory. $1.50. 


Practical Family Dentist.—A Popular Treatise on the Teeth. Exhibit- 
ing the means necessary and efficient to secure their health and preservation. With 
a variety of useful Receipts for Remedial Compounds. Designed for diseases of the 
Teeth and Gums, By D. C. Werner, M.D. $1.50. 


Sober and Temperate Life.—The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cor- 
io, on a Sober and Temperate Life. With a Biography of the Author, who died 
at 150 years of age. Notes and Appendix. 650 cts. 

The Combined Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1865, '66, 
*67-'68 and °69, contain Portraits of Cle en, Statesmen, Boxers, Indians, N 
including Johnson. Lincoln, Grant. Sherman, Lae ag Young, Bright, Co . 
Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Martineau, Froude, Thiers, Ruskin, Kingeley. Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo and many others. A Capital Hand Book, with “Signs of Character, and 
How to Read them.” $1.00. 


Three Hours’ School a Day.—A Talk with Parents. By William L. 


Crandal. Intended to aid in the Emancipation of Children and Youth from 
Slavery. $1.50. 


Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guarantees.—By E. P. 
Hurlbut, Counsellor-at-Law in the City of New York—now Judge. With Notes, by 
George Combe. $1.50. 


Fruit Culture for the Million.—A Hand Book. Being a guide to the 
cultivation and ent of Fruit Trees. With descriptions of the best varie- 
ties in the United States, By Thomas Gregg. Illustrated. $1. 


How to Live: Saving and Wasting, or Domestis Ecsnomy Ilestrated 
by the Life of Two Families of Opposite Character its and , in a Pleas- 
ant Tale of Real Life, full or Qzetal leseo ns in Hopsshonning. and Hints How to 

ve, How ave, How n, ‘ow to ; including Story 
“A Dime a Day.” By Solon Robinson. $1.50. a 


Fruits and Fartuace a the Fre per Food of Man 3 Being an attempt to 
rove 8 , Anatomy, a that the N 
ind best Diet of Man, is derived from the V bie Kingdom, BY Joho Sanh 
Rat ew | Illustrations, by R. T. M.D. From the London 
on. ~. 


Management of Infancy, On Physiological and Moral Treatment. A 
capital work. By Andrew Combe, M.D. $1.50. 
Aims and Aids for Girls and Young Women on the Various Duties of 


Lig > Intellectual Moral Development, Self-Culture, Dress, 
Beauty, Fashion, ——— Education, the Home ons ; Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood and Happiness. By Rev. @. 8. Weaver. $1.80. 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes, relating to the Forma- 
tion of Character, Choice of Avocation, Ff ealth, Amusement, Music. Conversation, 
Cultivation of the Intellect, Moral Sentiment, Social Affection, Courtship and Mar: 

. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. $1.50. 


Ways of Life; Showing the Right Way and the Wrong Way ; contrast- 

the High Way and the Low Way, the True Way and the False Way, the Upward 

ay and the Downward Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of mor. By 
Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps.”” $1.00, 

Tibet  need alee te ee 

to 
gether Affectionately and Happily. 60 cts. mene f- 
Self-Tustructor ta Phrenology and Physio! = 
over one hundred a ang recording 

dbveldguneste, for Phrenologists. in, % conte ; Paper, 30 cents. = 

Footprints of Life ; or, Faith and Nature Reconciled.—A Poem in Three 
Parts. By Philip Harvey, M.D. Part ist—The Body. Part 2—The Soul. Part 34 
—The Deity. Something new. $1.25. 

Moral PaBesephy. By George Combe. Or, the Duties of Man consid- 
ered in his 


Domestic and Social Capacities. oe from the Edin- 
burgh Edition, With the author's latest corrections. $1.75. 


by mail. post-paid, by &. R. Wells, Publisher, 
or. 


- New Illustrated. 

















WHERE THE ROSES NE’ER SHALL WITHER. 
: SACRED SONG AND CHORUS. 


By Permission of C. M. TREMAINE, Publisher. J. G, CLARK. 





1, Where the ro-ses eer shall with - er, Nor the clonds of 








sor-row gath - er, We shall meet, We shall meet, Where ne win-try storm ean roll, 
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Driv-ing sum-mer from the soul, Where allheartsare turn’d to lieve, On that hap -py shore a - bove. 


on 


=a 


Chorus. 


Tenor. 


Where the ro - ses ne’er shall wither, Nor the clouds of sor- row gather, An - gel bands will guide usthither, Where the ro-ses ne’er shall wither. 
o~ 


Where the ro- ses ne’er shall wither, Nor the clouds of sor-row gather, An -gel bands will guide us thither, Where the re-ses ne'er shall wither. 
oN 





2. Where the hills are ever vernal, 3. Where no cruel word is spoken, 
And the springs of youth eternal, Where no faithfn) heart is broken, 
We shall meet. We shall meet. 
Where life’s morning dream returns, Hand in hand and heart to heart, 
And the noon-day never burns, Friend with friend no more to part ; 
Where the dew of life is love, Ne’er to grieve for those we love, 
On that happy shore above. On that happy shore above. 


Cuo. Where the roses, &¢. Cuo. Where the roses, &c. 





